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A CONTRIBUTION TO AN 
ESSEX DIALECT DICTIONARY, 

BY THE REV. E. GEPP, M.A. 

SUPPLEMENT I. 

SINCE the last pages of the book went to Press, a considerable 
number of additional words and uses have come in, as is 
the way of such matter, and it is already worth while to issue a 
supplement. And the Essex Review, kind as ever, furnishes the 
opportunity — the opportunity too for others, who are interested 
in Essex Dialect, to arrange and send in the result of their ob- 
servations. If there is ever to be a real Essex Dialect Dictionary, 
it can only be by co-operation; and a good start can be made, 
if the Essex Review will consent to act as a collecting centre. 
Perhaps its influence may induce a competent editor for a com- 
plete dictionary to come forward. 

I am glad of this opportunity to refer to one or two criticisms 
of reviewers. It was stated in the introduction to the book 
that its object was to record the dialect and colloquial speech, 
so far as I knew it, of the district. That meant, of course, the 
admission of many words in general colloquial use throughout 
the country, but, as a rule, not of words in general literary use. 
In one review certain words in my collection are ruled out as 
being ' dictionary words,' that is words used in general current 
speech ; and it is remarked that many other words therein are 
similarly ineligible. The selected words are bot, chop, fall of the 
leaf, fettle, king-cup, mercury (the plant), sere, and spinney. Good 
typical words, and, I admit, more or less ' dictionary words,' 
yet not, in this writer's opinion, to be excluded. Let us examine 
them. Bot is a general word, but not so in one sense in which 
we use it, viz., for a chrysalis. For that it mav stand its ground. 
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Chop (to barter) is now obsolete, or in dialect use only. Fall 
of the leaf (autumn), is now rare in literature, a dialect phrase. 
Fettle is a dialect or colloquial word. King-cup is a general 
literary word for certain kinds of ranunculus ; we use it only 
for marsh-marigold. Mercury with us is Good King Henry 
only ; in literature it is also used for Dog's Mercury {Mer- 
curialis perennis) and other plants. Sere, dry, generally, in 
literature, we use only for wood and vegetation. Spinney 
I cannot defend ; it shall go. Yet Dr. Joseph Wright admits 
it to The Dialect Dictionary. I shall be glad to hear of any other 
words whose right can be challenged, -and will apply the supreme 
test, as is done above, of the Oxford Dictionary. 

Regret is expressed by one or two critics that a phonetic 
system is lacking. That is due partly to my incompetence — 
for I am ignorant of phonetics, and perhaps incapable of acquiring 
a working knowledge of them — but were I ever so skilled, I would 
have avoided strict scientific treatment, because it would have 
been incomprehensible to people for whom the book was designed, 
the general reader. Take the Dialect Dictionary, and see what 
a complete system of sound analysis would mean. What would 
the ' man in the street ' make of 9we for away, at^r (after), 
bdli (barley), hvil (boil), hwsi (boy) — to say nothing of a squad of 
other strange symbols which cannot be presented here because 
they require special type ? ' 

I have therefore adopted the method of The Concise Oxford 
Dictionary * designed for the general reader, wherein explanatory 
spellings, when they are needed, are such as fahdher (father), 
kawf (cough), duv (dove), sahm (psalm), westcul (waistcoat), 
hritshiz (breeches), and so on. 

Thus, with submission, but with some shadow of justification, 
to my kindly critics, whose comments I value highly, and 
find most helpful. 

For much of the matter of tliis supplement I thank gra,te- 
fully a few correspondents who have sent me observations, 
especially Mrs. Dulcken, of Sutton, Surrey, sister to Miss S. P. 
Hawes, one of the contributors to The English Dialect Dictionary, 
the Rev. E. I. Robson, Mr. Hastings Worrin, Mr. George 
Worrin, Mr. J. French, and, with contrition for the lack of earlief 
acknowledgment, Mr. and Mrs. F. Matthews, of Stagden 

* H. W. and F. C. Fowler, Clarendon Press, 1911. 
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Cross, High Easter, both experts in dialect, and no less generous 
in sharing their knowledge with the investigator. 

DICTIONARY. 

[Words with an asterisk are in the Dictionary. They appear 
here for additional notes. Abbreviations, N.E.D. New English 
Dictionary , D.p. Dialect Dictionary .'] • 

AHIND : behind. The «. is the same as in afore, agin, atween, viz., 
the preposition a(«), on. There is no literary instance of this word 
before 1768. 
BACK-ANSWER : a retort, or an impudent answer. 
BACKOVER : aback. ' I was took reg'lar backover.' 
BALK : to ' balk a broody hen ' is to prevent or stop her sitting. 
BATE : a bad temper. ' He was in a bate.' Slang. ' 
*BIT : fuller expressions are ' that's all a bit,' ' that's a master bit.' 
BLANDER (pronounced blaander) : a big, coarse, late apple. 
BOON-MONEY : a bonus. 
*BRUSH : to hurry. A literary use from the 17th century, found in 
Prior (i7i8,Poe?«s, 63, ' off they brush'd, both Horse and Foot,') and 
in Fielding and Byron. 
BULLIMONG : a mixture of oats, peas, and vetches, grown as a forage 
crop. The word was in literary use from the 14th century, and 
occurs in old local farming documents, but is probably now obsolete, 
A correspondent has heard it attributively used — ' a buUimong 
mixture,' i.e., an inferior mixture. Its etymological composition is 
uncertain. 
BUY : ' I don't know what to buy for him ' is said of a peevish child ; 

i.e., ' I don't know how to satisfy him.' 
CAGMAG : gossip. Sb. and vb. 
CALL : need. ' You ain't no call to think that.' 

CALVES' PIGHTLE : ' they're in the calves' pightle ' is said of a court- 
ing couple. 
CANDLE : ' To hold a candle to ' means to humour a person. 
*CANKER : i, a disease of fruit trees ; 2, rust on metal ; 3, the fruit 
of the dog-rose (hip) . Canker wine is a local product. Shakespeare 
uses canker for the wild rose itself ; Much Ado, I. iii. 28, ' I had 
rather be a canker in the hedge than a rose in his grace.' The use 
of the word seems to extend from the disease to the plant affected 
by it. 
*CARZY : the road, liable to flooding, just below Felsted Mill is, or was 
known as ' the Carzy.' It appears that ' Carzy Eend ' (Causeway 
End) at Felsted, is not an instance, but a corruption of Kerr's End. 
CHIEF : intimate. ' I never was "chief along a she.' The literary 
record shows that the word was, in this sense, once in general use. 
Proverbs xvi. 28, ' a whisperer separateth chief friends.' According 
to D.D., Scotland and Essex alone preserve this use. 
CHIT : the sprout of a potato. 
*CHRISTMAS : Sam Weller {Pickwick, ch. xxviii), says ' stick a bit o' 
Christmas in 'em ' (the mincepies) . 
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. CLANCH (pronounced as branch) : a form of clinch. ' Them nails is 

all druv through an' clanched.' 
*CODGE : a bungle, muddle. ' There's a codge ! ' 
CODGER : a potterer. 

COME : ' Don't come that again ' means " don't do it,' 
COMICAL: see the Grammar, p. 71. 
CONFLOPTION: confusion. 
CONJURE : to contrive. ' That's a rum un if a cay (can't) conjure 

up suff'n.' 
*CONKER : properly, in dialect, a snail-shell. Probably a form of 

conch, fr. conque, Lat. concha, the shell of shell-fish. Children in York- 
shire play a similar game with snail shells! See D.D. 
*COP : also to raise. ' I see him cop up his head a time or two.' 
COUSIN: to be intimate. ' A don't cousin along o' she.^ 
CRUMPLIN(G) : a small undeveloped apple. 
DANK: dew. 
DAN'L : the obscure expression, ' take y'r Dan'l away,' means ' be o^.' 

D.D. seems not to help, unless there is connexion with ' Dan'l my 

man,' a mysterious Irish game (Supplement, vol. vi.). 
DEAD HORSE : to ' work on a dead horse ' is said of a person who 

draws money on account, before his job is finished. 
DEVIL-DODGER : a hoverer between Church and Chapel. 
DEWBIT : a light snack at early morning. 
J30DDLE : a roller of wood, or other material, used for moving heavy 

goods. Also vb. ' Count us'll shall have t' doddle he along.' The 

Dictionaries give only doddle, a, pollard, 
DOXY : a young servant-girl. 

DRAIN : a last drop. Used even of solids, e.g., sugar. 
DRAWED OUT : dressed up. ' She was drawed out proper.' 
ETCH : each. Ech is an' ancient form, in use from the 13th century to 

the I 6th. 
EVERYTHING SOMETHING : all sorts of things. It ends a catalogue 

of jobs, misfortunes, etc. ' So-and-so, and so-and-so, and everything 

something.' 
FAIL DOWN : to flag, droop ; of plants. Cf. REAR UP. 
EANE : a vane, weather-cock. Fane is the proper form. Chaucer, 

Clerk's Tale, 940, ' chaungyng as a fane.' 
FETCH UP : to fatten, bring into good condition. ' That stuff on't 

never fetch up the& beast-es no sense.' 
FLESH : ' no flesh,' nobody. 
FOG : the verb is used in a sense extended from the usual meaning. 

' That's what fogs me,' may mean ' that is my difficulty.' 
FOLLER, FOLLY : fallow. Perhaps reminiscences of ancient literary 

spelling. 
FOREMAN: a curate. A rare use. Charnock {Glossary of Essex 

Dialect) has it, but D.D, gives no other instance. 
FRAZZLE : ' wore (tore) to a frazzle.' The verb frazzle means to fray. 

Woven fabric frayed at the edge is -' frazzled.' ' Worn to a frazzle,' 

IS a saying of Roosevfilt's, so says The London Mercury, August 

1920, p 502. ' 
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FURRAGE (forage): to hunt about, rummage. 

GALLUS (gallows) : a T-shaped iron on the front of the plough, through 
which the lines pass. 

GATE : ' if I don't have 'm at th' gate, I shall at the stile,' 'I'll have 
him somehow.' 

GAUM : to gape ; to idle. ' Look a them there owd booys, a gaum'n 
up' 'n down.' 

GLARM : "wholly glarmed up a grease an' du't.' A form of glem. 
See the Dictionary. 

GO : for various uses see the Grammar (note on p. 32) below. 
* GOLLY 2. : a substitute for ' God,' in ' by golly,' ' my golly,' etc. 

GREAT-COAT : ' that's a great-coat colder ' explains itself. 
*GRUNS'L : Milton, Paradise Lost, I. 457, ' on the grunsel edge.' 
*HACKLE : also to ' slip one's hackle,' to change dress. 

HAGGLE : to worry. ' She do look like she's reg'lar haggled.' In ' look 
a' that there owd cat, a haggl'n arter them chick'ns,' the word is 
difficult to define, but, broadly, appropriate. 

HAIN : to raise, heighten ; e.g., wages, a wall, etc. An East Anglian 
word recorded from the 15th century. It occurs in the Paston Letters 
and in Promptorium Parvulorum, both 15th century and East Anglian. 
In the latter, the earliest known Latin Dictionary, it is interpreted 
exalto, elevo. 

HALIFAX : a mild substitute for devil, etc. ' A wonder what the 
HaUfax she's bin a doin' of., Cf. HANOVER. 

HAPPEN LUCKY : to have a stroke of luck. 

HEEL : the ' fag-end ' of a loaf, cheese, etc. Hence heel-tap. A dj 
HEELY. ' Give oi th' heely bit ; a loike ut heely.' 

HEVE : a hive. A form in literary use from the 14th century to the 
17th. 

HIGHFUL : proud, haughty. An interesting survival.. It does not 

pccur in literature since the 13th century. 
*HINDER : also here, hither, ' hinder she come.' 

HOD 2. : to ' take the hod,' means to take offence at, to get angry. 

HOOKEY : the expression ' as black as Hookey ' is at present a mystery, 
unless it has to do with' blind hookey,' a, card game. Cf. NEW- 
GATE. 

HOUNCEL : a, leather adornment at the top of a team-horse's collar. 
The dictionary form is hounce, of unknown derivation. 

HULK : a heavy fall. ' She come down with a hulk.' The Dialect Dic- 
tionary, under the initials S.P.H. (Miss Hawes, an Essex contributor) 
records hark in this sense, which is no doubt an error due to mis- 
hearing. Hulk occurs in John Noakes and Mary Styles (106) ' If 
toddlers 'ood but mine their path, they'd seldom have a hulk.' 

HULL 4. : to hurl. A dialect non-literary form. 

HUNKS : a disagreeable old person. A tale of ill-treatment by a 
neighbour will close with ' a owd hunks ! ' No other adjective is 
needed. The word appears in literature early in the 17th century. 
Dekker, Wycherley, Dryden, and Lamb use it. N.E.D. says its 
origin is uncertain. Professor Weekley, Romance of Words (1912), 
derives it from Danish hundsk, doggish, stingy. 
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INTIMATED: intimate. 
* JERRY-SHOP: Tom and Jerry are two characters in Egan's Life in 
London (1821), typical ' bloods ' of the Regency period. 

JINNICKS : a form of jonnock, q.v. 

JOB: the colloquial phrase ' that job's jobbed ' is found in literature. 
e.g., in Marryatt and de Quincey. D.D. quotes from a Carlisle news- 
paper of 1888,' it was not uncommon to hear the officiating clergyman 
exclaim, when his Sunday ministrations were over, ' Gosh ! that job's 
jobbed.' A naughty old man. 
*JOLLY : probably a substitute for golly, q.v. 

*JONNOCK: noted as ' perhaps extinct,' is not so. It is a non-literary 
word, from Norse dialect jamn, even, level. — ' That ain't jonnock 
means ' it is not right, fair, honest.' 

KICK-UP : a steelyard. 

KNOBBLE : a knob. Cf. RINGLE, THREADLE. 

LEAR, LEER: empty (of food), hungry. A dialect use. In literature 
the word from the 13th century means empty, generally ; modern 
German leer, empty. It occurs in a proverbial saying in The Cloister 
and the Hearth, ch. xxv. — ' better a lean purse than a lere stomach.' 

LEEST: ' I'd as leest do it.' Perhaps a form of the superlative of 
lief, q.v. See D.D. LEESE ME. 

LET ONESELF KNOW : to confess. ' If I'd done that, I wouldn't 
let myself know I'd done it, I should be ashamed to allow it.' 

LIVE UNDER: to be a tenant of. 

MAFFLE, MUFFLE : corruptions of mouthful. 

MARCH : ' on the march ' means on the look-out, for money, etc. ' She's 
one is ollus on the march ' means ' she's a cadger.' 

MATTERS : ' I ain't no matters,' ' I am not very well.' 
*MAWKIN : I. ii girl at the awkward age, a hoyden. It is a diminutive 
of Maud. Cf. boykin, girlkin. 2. a scare-crow. The first sense is 
rare with us ; the second is common. If derived from the first, it is 
blunt enough. 

MILKMAID: the Cuckoo Flower {Cardamine pratensis). 

MISERABLE: miserly, stingy. 

MITE : used in all sorts of connexions ; ' a moit o' bacca,' ' that ain't 
a moit o' good,' etc. Thus promiscuously used, it is ' now dialect, 
colloquial, or vulgar,' says the Oxford Dictionary. 

MOS' IN GEN'L (most in general) : usually. 
*MUCK : a picturesque phrase is ' a muck o' du't.' 

MUCKINGER: a pocket handkerchief. 

MULCH : straw litter used in building operations. 

NEAR: niggardly. See Grammar (note on p. 44 below.) 
♦NEIGHBOUR: i. to associate, be intimate. ' I give 'em the time o' 
day, but a don't neighbour a none of 'em.' 2. to gossip. 

NEVER SO. . See Grammar (note on p. 56) below. 

NEWGATE : in the phrase ' 's black as Newgate.' 
*NOTELESS : used also generally of a person who is dull or listless. 

OFFER (up) : to hold up, to try appearance, e.g., a picture on a wall. 
*OPENARSE : the word is of honourable descent. It appears in an 
O.E. Glossary of the loth century, and in Chaucer (Canterbury 
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Tales — Reeve's Prologue, 17). Shakespeare (Romeo and Juliet, II. 

i. 38), uses the polite substitute ' open et cetera.' 
ORCHARD : ' that's giv'n apples where there's a orchard,' means 

' giving things to persons who do npt need them.' 
OVEN : the phrase ' that's th' oven a runn'n arter the bread,' is used 

of a woman forward with men. 
OVERLOOK : i. to bewitch, with the ' evil eye.' This use has prob- 
ably (sad to say), gone out with witches ; 2. to interfere with : ' I 

on't be overlooked o' he.' 
OVERTAKE : to take over. ' I'll overtake them buns,' said a woman 

at a parish tea. 
*PAIR : another example of its use for a set, not a couple, is ' a pair o' 

stily'ds ' (steelyards.)' 
PARTLY : used in the non-literary sense of ' in every part. ' ' That 

ain't partly right,' means ' right in every part, detail,'. and amounts 

to ' not at all right.' Cf. the Dictionary, MOST. 
*PATH (Addenda, p. 75) : to ' make a path ' in house- work is to make 

a. start, to do the most urgent things. 
PENDING; pressing, urgent. " 'What I come about ain't s' wunner- 

ful pend'n'. 
PESSOCK : a hassock. The Dialect Dictionary gives an East Anglian 

word pess, in this sense. 
PICTURE : to recall. ' I can't rightly picter she.' 
PLAIN : unaffected, easy to talk to. ' Ye see, the parson's so plain ' 

is eulogy. 
PLATTER : earthenware, generally. 

PLAY UPON : to affect painfully, used of an ailment or trouble. 
PLUM-PUDDING: the Red Campion [Lychnis dioica.) 
POGRAM : a. dissenter. The Dialect Dictionary gives it as an East 

Anglian slang word, from the name of a nonconformist preacher. 
*POX, in imprecation, has distinguished literary use, in Shakespeare, 

Clarendon {History of the Rebellion, IV. 187 — 'Some said " a pox 

take the House of Commons ; let them be Hanged " ') and in 

Congreve. 
PUCKERTOR Y : ' all of a, puckertory, ' a picturesque embellishment 

of pucker, flurry, agitation. See the Dictionary. 
PUDGE (about) : to move about more or less briskly. An old person 

will say ' hope t' pudge about a year or two 'it.' 
PUNCH, (about) : a variant of PUDGE. 

PUT OUT : to surprise ' I was wunnerf'l put out ' does not neces- 
sarily mean ' I was annoyed.' 
PUTTING UP : a severe experience, as of pain, fatiguing exertion, etc. 

Of the setting of a broken leg a man said ' that give me a rare putt'n 

up.' 
QUAKE : to make a fuss. Perhaps a form of quack, for which D.D. 

gives the meaning to chatter. 
REAR (rare) (up) : i . to stand up straight, as do plants recovering after 

heat or transplanting. 2. to show sudden anger or excitement. In 

literature the intransitive use is rare, except of quadrupeds rising on 

their hind-legs. Cf. FAIL DOWN. 
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*RINGE : 2. a pile of cut timber in a wood. 
RINGLE: a ring. In literary use from the 15th century, now in dialect 

only. Cf. KNOBBLE, THREADLE. 
SADLY (adv. used as adj.), poorly, in ill health, appears little ia 

literature. Swift uses it. N.E.D. notes it ' now dialect.' 
*SCRAIL : also used of human beings The word has no literary record. 

It is not in N.E.D. D.D. notes Norwegian dialect skrcel, an infirm, 

weakly person {Ross, Norsk Ordbog, iBg^). 
SCRAPBUNDLE : in tying faggots the last odds and ends are done up 

in large flat bundles, and so called. 
*SHACK. I. used also in the singular — ' pigs out at shack ' ; and as vh. 

' to Shack a field.' A correspondent reports the word as sometimes 

generally used — ' to shack an orchard.' The dictionaries give the- 

Word as shake. 
SHAKING: to 'give a job a shaking' means to make a good start 

upon it. ' Shall you finish to-day ? ' ' No, but I've give ut a goodi 

shak'n.' 
SHIRT BUTTON : the Greater Stitchwort (Stellaria Holostea.) 
SIX : ' he's over six,' he's ' ho chicken', a knowing person. 
SLEEPY : over-ripe ; usually of pears. Also, rarely, heavy, of breads 
■ SLICK : slippery, of roads in winter. 
SLIPPER : the expression to ' go a court'n in slippers ' is used when a 

man wooes a girl in the same house. 
* SLIVER (slivver) : in falling a tree the 'chips and slivvers ' are the 

perquisite of the workmen, the slivvers being the splintered pieces. 

Also vb. to chop off the slivers. In Hamlet, IV. vii. 174, ' an envious, 

sliver broke,' in the story of Ophelia's melancholy end, sliver, usually 

interpreted- a small branch, no doubt means a splintered branch. 

So Macbeth, IV. i. 28, ' slips of yew, slivered in the moon's eclipse.' 
SLONE : A sloe. Now taken as singular, but properly an example of 

the old once common plural in en. See Grammar (Note on p. 43), 

below. The O.E. plural was sldn, M.E. slbn. Also vb. to pick 

sloes. ' They're all gone a slon'n.' 
SMARMY: oily-tongued, plausible. 
SMUGGLE : to cover, as in earthing up a garden crop. ' I jes' hogged 

ut up an' smuggled 'em over.', 
SNATCH : 2, to look cold, shivery. D.D. snatch, adj., extremely 

cold. 
SNICKUPS : a disease of fowls, the ' gapes.' 
*SOPSY : I. an abbreviation of sops-in-wine, a very red apple. 
SPEAK AFTER : to believe. ' Ye can't speak after she.' 
STEP: distance. 'A good step.' 
STINGY (sUnjy) : 1. bad-tempered ; of a horse, bees, etc. ; 2. of 

weather, bitingly cold. 
SWIMY: giddy. 'A came over kind o' swimy,' Connected with 

swim. 
TEETER. TITTER: i. : a small sore. The literary toim. is tetter . An 

extremely ancient word, recorded from the 8th century. 
TEETER: 2. : to totter, sway. 'That's just on the teeter' (on the balance). 

A swaying bough ' teeters.'. ' Come off o' that there bough, that 
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teeters.' Children may be told, obscurely, not to ' go teeteriri' about. 

A form of titter, totter. Cf. TITTEMY-TORTER. 
TELL OFF : to scold. Perhaps recent slang. N.E.D., and D.D. do not 

record the use. 
*TECHY : Shakespeare, Trozlus and Cressida, I. i. 99, ' And he's as 

tetchy, to be woo'd to woo.' 
THINK LONG ; to long, grow weary, impatient. ' I think long till I 

see him.' A very ancient expression, used by Wiclif and Shakespeare. 

Romeo and Juliet, TV. v. 41, ' Have I thought long to see this 

morning's face ? ' 
THINK TO : to think of. So ' to my thinking to ' means ' as I think.' 
THREADLE: to thread. A needle is 'threadled.' Cf. KNOBBLE, 

RINGLE. 
TILL-HORSE (hoss) : the shaft-horse in a team. Till, properly 

thill, is a shaft. An O.E. word of uncertain origin, primarily 

a plank. A synonym of tiller (Diet.) 
TIME OF DAY : to ' pass (or give) the time of day ' means to greet. 

' Do you know so-and-so ? ' ' On'y jes' t' pass the time o'day,' 

i.e., just to greet in passing. Cf. example under NEIGHBOUR. 

Shakespeare, Richard III., I. iii. 18, ' Good time of day unto your 

Royal Grace,' Cotgrave (French Dictionary, 1611), 'Saluer, to salute, 

greet, give the time of day unto.' 
TITTLING : shaky ; of a horse's legs, etc. Cf. TEETER. 
TONGUE : a talkative person. ' A rare owd tongue she is.' Also vb. 

to rate, scold. 
?" TRAPES, the word dates from the i6th century, and is used by Swift 

and Pope. 
*UNSENSE : to render senseless, stun ; of a fall, etc. The participle 

appears in the Dictionary as onsensed. ; 

WANT (sb.) : in the phrase ' in wants.' ' I ain't in wants,' I don't need. 
WATER- LOCK : a warning to men in a harvest waggon, crossing a 

water-furrow in the field. ' Howd toight, water-lock.' Lock- 
furrow is a water-furrow. 
WHINNICK: to whine. 
WHIPPENCE : a whipple-tree. 
*YOUNG (Addenda, p. 76) : short, of time. A use developed through 

the sense of ' recent.' Shakespeare, Henry VIII., III. ii. 47, ' There's 
order given for her coronation : marry, this is yet but young.' 

GRAMMAR. 

p. 43, line 7. Read ' Housen and slone alone survive of plurals va.-en 
I now discarded in literature, once numerous, as hosen (Daniel, iii. 
21 and 27 (A. v.), shoon (Shakespeare), eyen (Spenser). But 
slone, by misconception, is now taken as a singular.' See the 
Dictionary Supplement above. 
,, 1. 22. To double plurals add posteses and the like. 
p. 44, 1. 23. Add ' plenty — ' them greens is plenty close enough ' ; near 
(niggardly) — ' she do live near.' 
,, 1. 36. Curious examples are to happen lucky (see Diet, above), 
and a good un — ' she bested me a good un.' 
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.p. 45, 1. i8. Un for one (a good un, big uns, etc.), is good old English. 
Till the 15th century one had not the. initial w sound, which we 
give it, but was pronounced as in alone, atone, only. 
„ 1. 24. Apparently, also each other is sometimes used with the 
meaning every other. 

p. 46, line 9. It appears as 't in ' 't do rain,' and the like, a neutral 
e being inserted after the t. 
1. II. We is used for our. ' I hadn't only went arter we boss's.' 

P- 47. 1- 5- These often has an added ones — ' these ones,' these. 

„ 1. 19. The relative is very freely omitted. ' Count there's some 
un 'd have ye,' was said to the writer by a candid old man after 
the remark ' Ye mus' git married, y' know.' The omission is com- 
mon in educated language, but in modern speech only, for the most 
par|;, when the relative is in the objective case. ' The man I saw 
with you.' 

p. 48 (Group I.). Add (^j'lie, past tense and participle «ipDe. 

(Group II:). Drive — another past form is droov. Hide, rid {-paxti- 
ciple also rode). 

p. 49 (Group III.). Add bind, binded ; bear, beared (participle irregu- 
larly horned) ; dig, digged. Dig is properly a weak verb ; the 
strong form dug came into use in the i6th century for the participle, 
in the i8th for the past tense. 

p. 50. Auxiliary verbs, line 5. Was for were is in dialect used for all 
persons. This is found in literature from the 14th century, and in 
the second person, when you is used for the singular, is almost 
universal in the i6th to i8th centuries, as in Shakespeare, 
Bunyan (' I suppose you was in a dream '), Walpole, Fielding, 
and, 19th century, Jane Austen and Dickens. 

p. 51, 1. 13. So, less commonly, should is used of past confirmed 
action. ■ I should have bin in sarvice along a — .' means ' I used 
to be in service' May has the negative form mahn't. 
1- 33- A good example is ' he ought t' go, didn't he ? ' 

p. 52, 1. 9. Add ' but do and take submit to inflexion, do in the past 
tense being always did or done, and take, took. 

After 1. 25 insert ' Go has idiomatic uses. ' Me an' mother goo 
(pass) for sisters.' ' I see him go t' light the lamp,' means ' I saw 
him light—,' without any going. ' I den't goo (for) t' do ut ' means 
' I didn't do it purposely.' ' For go on and go under see the 
Dictionary. 

P- 55. 1- 3- Time. For other uses see the Dictionary. 

„ note, 1.4. Add 'no matters' (Dictionary, MATTERS). If the 
sick person is not doing well, he is ' a poor thing.' Sadly, see 
Dictionary above. 

p. 56, after 1. 24. Insert ' For uses of most for almost see the Dictionary, 
and the supplement above. 
1. 40. Add ' I never den't.' 
,, I. 41. Never so is used for never. 

p. 5;, 1. 28. (Along of). Shakespeare, Cymbeline, V. v. 271. 'Long 
of her it was that we meet here so strangely.' 
„ 1. 34. By unpardonable inadvertence, John, ii. 20 (A.V.) is 
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misquoted, 'a building' for 'in building," 'A building' is the 
rendering in Cranmer's Bible {1540). Another instance of a thus 
is Luke, ix. 42 (A.V. and R.V.) ' as he was yet a coming.' 

p. 58,1. 10. 0/ used of the agent, where we now usually say 6y, is familiar 
to us from the Bible and literature generally ; ' warned of God,' 
tempted of the devil ', ' eaten of worms,' etc. Writers still oc- 
casionally so use it. So dialect is classically correct when it says 
' I ain't a goin' t' be druv up o' he.' 
„ 1. 19. Add, ' to part on ' (part with — c/. of above), ' nigh on.' 

p. 59 1. 17. Add ' blaander {blander), a kind of apple.' See the Diction- 
ary Section. 

1. 19. Mayn'tiamahn'i, hxit con-verseiy can't, shan't axesornetira&s 
cain't, shaiu't, etc. See p. 51. 
,, 1. 25. Read ' Fallow is foller and folly.' 

p. 60, 1. 3, But cf. the remarks on mauled sounds below. 

1. 5. £acA is eic/j (see the Dictionary Section). Weapon is weepon. 
1. 7. Steelyard is stily'd. 
,, 1. 14. Hive is heve (see the Dictionary Section). Bridge and 
mill are bredge and mell. The latter is used by Chaucer, and 
in a Felsted Survey of 1576 Mill Lands appears as Mellands. 
„ 1. 26. Furrage (forage), ruff (roof). 
„ 1. 36. Maffle, muffle, are curious renderings of mouthful. 

p. 61. after 1. 27, insert. 'There is no denyiug that vowels are very 
grievously mauled in our speech, especially in exclamation. Thus 
Will becomes Wee-yull, here hee-yer, hay-yer, and dear (vocative) is 
often dee-yer, day-yer. A multitude of examples might be given, but 
these *are typical. Ugliest of all is an indescribable e sound (short 
e stressed), which may occur in any word. It seems to be 
produced by pushing the wretched vowel to the back of the 
mouth, and there smothering it by the roUed-up tongue. 
Represent it in writing I cannot, but local observers will 
recognize it. It should be caught on a phonograph and 
submitted to the Dialect Dictionary experts for classification. 
It would get its appropriate symbol, which we should admire, but 
not understand. 

p. 62, 1. 23. An excrescent d appears also in crownd, townd, wind 
(wine), mild (mile) ; — and s (1. 29), in somehows, jinnicks. 

p. 63, 1. 3. Cully (curly), hull (hurl). 
1. 5. Add forr'yd, back'ard. 
,, 1. 16. For fane (vane), see the Dictionary Section. The substi- 
tution of w for V is occasional, not usual. We say sometimes werry 
(very), warmin(t), wisit. In John Noakes and Mary Styles (Totham 
district, 1839), this use is much extended, including warse (verse), 
warseley (? vastly), wentersome (venturesome), wiew (view). 

p. 64, 1. 19. At is clipped to a. ' Look a' that.' 
„ 1. 39. Eldery (elderly). 

p. 65, 1. I. Formable (formidable). 

1. 7. In architect the ch is pronounced as in archbishop. Wains- 
cot, by misconception, is wainskirt. 
,, 1. 13. causality (casualty). The familiar napoo is apparently 
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a drastic reduction of il n'y en a plus, an impossible complication^ 
An obscure word, pong, to stink, is perhaps an exotic from France, 
a rendering of puant, stinking, 
p, 65, 1. 16. Devenish is rendered Dennish, and Jago Jagger. 
p. 66, 1. 6. Coggeshall is Coxall, and Pattiswick Passick. Dialect is. 
unscrupulous with place names. Why not ? We all say Stor'ford- 
Harrich, Bill'riky, and old-fashioned people make Kelvedon 
Keldon. 
p. 67, after 1. 25. A corner should be reserved for specimens of our 
rustic humour. The subject demands a treatise, but words here must 
be few. Evidence of it is scattered up and down the book. 

Nicknames are a perpetual outlet for it ; and the rustic aptitude 
for assigning these is quite as marked as is that of schoolboys. It seems 
that the knack of hitting off the apt nickname is an attribute of the childish 
mind, and that the mature intellect is comparatively ineffective. Con- 
trast for instance, the school or village nickname with ' the duodecimo 
Demosthenes,' applied in Parliamentary circles, so The Daily Chronicle 
tells us, to a certain Irish member. Was it not Hodge who, in old Eng- 
lish and earlier times, gave his mates nicknames which have stuck — 
nicknames do stick, especially if they are disagreeable or ludicrous — 
so that they have become established surnames, such as Hogg, Fox, Sly^ 
Crookshank, Coxhead, Gotobed, and so on. So he does still, and if 
surnames were not now fixed, he would be adding multitudinously to the 
number. 

Well, we cannot — must not, lest we give pain — print without reserve 
our local nicknames, though we are sorely tempted. There are — no, 
discretion forbids. We will communicate these privately, "only in strict 
confidence. Here we must refrain. But one or two sent, us from a dis- 
tance, may be risked — ' owd Ninety-ribs,' the long lean man ; ' Pipp'n,' 
the fat-faced ; ' owd Perushed-o'-cowd,' the wheedling hand-rubbing, 
tradesman, ' Never-sweat,' the lazy shirker. 

And not only personal names. Again was it not Hodge, or his master, 
of the same bucolic wit, who, in bygone ages, named the little field Hundred 
Acres or Thousand Acres, or, more waggishly, Nokes's Parlour ; the poor, 
intractable field, Hungerdowns, Small Gains, Empty Purse, Stark Naked, 
Starve-goose, Starve-gut, Break-backs, or, more grimly, Lousy Field,. 
Devil's Field, Hell Field, or with irony. Blest Field, Paradise, Job's 
Treat ; and substituted Botany Bay for some older serious name ; and 
hit upon Poverty Hall for the unproductive farm, and Whitney Hall 
for the squalid clay-built hovel ; and changed a respectable cottage- 
name to Flyblows — ' An' I'll tell ye for why. Ye know, ye must ha' 
flyblows afore ye git t' maggots ? ' Now, Maggott's is a small, 
neighbouring holding, called after an ancient local family. And who- 
else gave the first Maggott his name, and why ? Unless indeed, we 
must abide by Professor Weekley's duller derivation from Margaret 
(Mag) in all cases. 

One or two illustrative stories, to finish up. Many a comical story we- 
could repeat, if we could enlarge. ' Wedd'n, did ye say ? ' said Uncle- 
Jack. ' Yes, I'll come f y'r wedd'n. That's one happy day, ye know, 
and n' more arter.' 
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' That's jes' like stripp'n in a. forty-acre fild.' So lamented a, farmer 
who had migrated from a small farm to a big one. ' A feel jes' like a 
lorst gorsl'n' (gosling). 

A disreputable toper, full up with beer, drank tea on the top, and im- 
mediately had to part with the contents of his stomach. " D that 

owd fool (the brewer),' he groaned, between the paroxysms, ' t' let his- 
self be druv out b' a thurr'ner (foreigner) . 

And here is a village wag of fifty years or so ago. The saddler, who 
had a workshop on the top storey, said to an astonished labourer, ' Mate, 
jes' come up a minnut along a th' owd devil.' ' Na, na, shay ha' nawth'n 
t' do along a th' owd dev'l.' ' Come on, man ; a on'y want ye t' give th' 
■owd dev'l a tu'n or two ; he on't hu't ye.' ' Na, ain't a goo'nt' take no 
tu'ns along o' he.' Somehow the saddler got him up, and then ' th' owd 
•dev'l ' turned out to be no worse than a rotary machine for tearing up 
the stufifing of horse-collars. 

Enough, we must pass on. But here is the tap set running. It remains 
ior others, appreciative of our untutored wit, to add to the flow, 
p. 67, 1. 45. M'roclan, a, name assigned to Arabis albida, of gardens, 
is a mystery. To ' make amends,' for to make matters worse, 
(' t' make amends that come on to rain '), is probably an isolated 
freak. And so is ' I descended from Church to Chapel ' ; the pleas- 
ing humour is no doubt unconscious, 
p. 68, 1. 16. Plants are ' noclated,' when they come untrue from seed, 

by reason of the pranks of tampering insects, 
p. 69, 1. 2. After simple, add ' and hardly hardly.' 

„ 1. 3. Nevertheless, old-fashioned forcible expressions are com- 
moner than many of us suppose ; e.g., you may hear, if you are 
so fortunate, ' Git along, ye nasty little spinnick ; don't I'll ha' 
th' guts out a ye.' 
,, 1. 4. ' Going (or expecting) to be ill ' means approaching -' con- 
finement.' 
„ 1.. 5. The usual remarks upon weather come under this head. 
' That's rather warm ' is said of blazing heat, ' rather cool ' of biting 
frost, ' rather dull ' of a gloomy rainy day, ' rather damp ' of 
drenching rain. Comments which might be humorous, but are 
not. They are mere politeness. 
p. 70, 1. 5. To ' get (or give) the sack '(first recorded use, 1825), is derived 
from a French expression, current from the 17th century. Cot- 
grave, French Dictionary, 161 1, ' on luy a dorme son sac, hee hath 
his passport given him, said of aservant whom his master hath put 
away.' 
p. 71, 1. 18. Comical sometimes means painful, as in ' m ' hand was 
that comical to-night.' 

[Communications from readers respecting Essex Dialect, in 
all parts of the County, will be heartily welcomed by the 
Rev. E. Gepp, M.A , Felsted.] 
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A CONTRIBUTION TO AN 
ESSEX DIALECT DICTIONARY. 

BY THE REV. EDWARD GEPP, JI.A. 

SUPPLEMENT II. 

SINCE the issue of the first Supplement {Essex Review, Oct. 
1920), I have collated every word in the Dictionary 
and in the two Supplements with the records in the Ne-w English 
Dictionary, and have noted for all words therein contained 
the century of the first recorded use. The process solidly 
establishes the claim of dialect speech to be the preserver of 
classic English. Whatever its freaks (and they are many), 
dialect is the preserver, and it alone. For modern ' education ' 
discourages, and modern literature neglects, the old words and 
forms. And incidentally such research extinguishes the fatuous 
person who remarks ' Oh, dialect. That's only corrupt English, 
I suppose.' Avaunt, such idiots, ' brainless as chimpanzees, 
meagre as hzards.' Let them glance at these notes, and satisfy 
themselves. 

Words for which no century or date is noted may be taken 
as of dialect use only, as having no literary record. But it must 
be borne in mind that lack of literary use does not necessarily 
mean lack of antiquity. Dialect, as such, has no literature of 
its own, but very many of its words, of which literature has no 
record, are manifestly ancient. But the matter is dealt with 
in the introductory remarks of the Grammar section in the 
Dictionary, and need not be enlarged here. 

One or two of the eminent critics who reviewed my Dictionary 
kindly spoke of it as scholarly work. In whatever measure 
it be so, that is no merit of the writer's. Whatever it supplies 
of literary illustration is due almost entirely to the New English 
Dictionary, that vast and splendid storehouse of literature which 
a company of our greatest scholars has constructed and fUled. 
To them be the praise. My humble work goes not beyond a 
5ort of diligence in ransacking the store. 

The New English Dictionary is not quite complete. The 
letters U, and W to Z have yet to appear. So that at present 
my lists lack dates and notes of usage in those sections. 

I offer my warmest thanks for kind and continued help to 
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Mr. George Wright, of Felsted, a constant and highly expert 
adviser, to Mr. Hastings Worrin and his family, to Mr. John 
French, and to Mr. John Sargeaunt, the latter for valuable literary 
notes. These in addition to thanks already expressed. Further 
acknowledgement is made at the head of Appendix I. 

DICTIONARY. 

Abbreviations : D.D. English Dialect Dictionary ; N.E.D. New 
English Dictionary. 

Books and authors referred to in abbreviated form are : 
Promptorium Parvulorum* (Prompt. Parv.), Cotgrave's French 
Dictionary, 1611 (Cotgrave), Ray's Collections of English Words, 
North Country 1674, South and East Country, 1691 (Ray, N.C. 
or S. and E.), Forby's Vocabulary of East Anglia, 1825 (Forby), 
Clark's John Noakes and Mary Styles, 1839 (John Noakes), Char- 
nock's Glossary of the Essex Dialect, 1880 (Charnock). Other 
glossaries unnamed, general and local, are referred to under 
many words, and it should be observed that the date of the 
glossary is no guide to the antiquity of the word, which may be 
ever so ancient, though earlier literature had no record of it. 

A bare note of the century, abbreviated to ' loth c./ etc., 
means the century of the first recorded literary use. 

An asterisk is put to words which appear in the Dictionary, 
inserted here for additional comment. 

ABROAD : ' to sit abroad ' means to sit at ease, with out-stretched 
limbs. 15th c. Longfellow, Evangeline I, v. 116, ' stretched abroad 
on the seashore motionless lay his form.' The a is the preposition 
an (on) ; Dictionary, p. i. n. 

ACKNOWLEDGE : to recognize. ' I'm glad they acknowledged us 
after all ' is said when an unexpected invitation is received. 
*ADDLE : Tusser, Husbandry, li, 6 (1580), ' Where Juie imbraceth the 
tree verie sore, kill Juie, or else tree will addle no more.' 

AFRONT : in front. ' I see he afront o' we.' The a as in abroad. 

AIGRISH : sharp, cutting, of wind. A dialect derivative of 13th 
to 1 6th c. forms, aigre, egre, etc., (Fr. aigre, sour). The usual 
literary form is eager, in its first sense {14th c), sharp, acrid. Chaucer 
uses it of a medicine and of words. Shaks., Hamlet, I, iv. 2, 
' A nipping and an eager air.' 

ALL TO: quite. 10th c. ' That there owd winder's 'all to broke.' 
Judges ix. 53, ' all to brake his scull,' broke to pieces. The to is 

♦This was the earliest Latin-English dictionary, compiled, about 1440, by Geoffrey the 
Grammarian, a Dominican monk of Bishop's Lynn in Norfolk. The title, which 1 take 
from a book catalogue, runs Promptorium Parvnloriini sive Ctericoritm, Didionarius, 
Anilo-Latinus Priiiceps, Anciorc Fratre Galfrido Grammatico dido, e.x ordinc /rairiim 
predicatorum, North/olcieusi. 
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properly a preposition prefixed to the verb break, separated by 
misconception. The use is obsolete ; the last recorded instance is 
Milton's. Thus dialect preserves the old speech. 

AMPER : a sore or scab. 7th c, a swelling, tumour. 

APPLE OWL : a baked apple-dumpling. The dictionaries give no help. 

ARSESMART : Polygonum Hydropiper (Water Pepper), or P. Persicaria, 
both common weeds. The i6th c. herbalists use the name for 
both. The former has acrid juice. Minsheu, a 17th century writer, 
says ' if it touch the tale, pr other bare skinne, it maketh it smart, 
as often it does, being laid into the bed to kill fleas.' 

ARSY-VARSY : upside down. A hybrid rhyming compound of arse 
and Lat. versus. In literature in the i6th and 17th centuries. Here 
it is from a grave historian — Holinshed, Chron. ii. 26 (1577) ' The 
estate of that flourishing towne was turned arsie varsie.' 
*ARY : either. Apparently formed by misconception from nary (Diet.). 
*ATOMY- i6th c. Shaks. 2, Hen. IV.. V, iv. 33, ' You starved blood- 
hound ! thou atomy, thou ! ' 
*BACK : (to give back word) see WORD. 

BACKWARDS : ■ to go back'rds ' is to go out of the house at the back. 
A dialect adaptation of a 15th c. use. 

BADGE (about) : to worry. ' I ain't a goo'n t' be badged about a he.' 
For badger (i8th c), to treat like a badger, to bait. 

BAG : to bag corn or other growth is to cut it with a ' bagging-hook.' 
17th c. 
'*BAGGING-HOOK, a sickle shaped implement made with an angle in 

the iron so as to cut close to the ground. From vb. bag above. 
*BANGE I : to drizzle, represents Fr. baigner, to bathe. Not recorded 
in literature. 

BANGE 2 : to ' get the bange of ' a person is to get the advantage of, 
to cheat. A dialect use only. 

BANIAN-DAY : a day of meagre food. i8th c. From Banian, 
a name for certain Western Hindoo traders (i6th century), who were 
abstainers from meat. Smollett, Roderick Random, xxv. (1748). ' On 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, the ship's company had no 
allowance of meat, and these meagre days were called 

banyan days.' An interesting expression, which, introduced by 
sailors, has spread inland. It is recorded by D.D. from the north- 
western, south-eastern, and eastern counties. The tree-name Banyan 
has the same origin, from the fact that these traders often held their 
markets under its widely spreading shade. This gem comes to me 
from Rayne. Cf. BOXHARRY AND DRY SCALD below. 

3EHOUNCED : dressed up. Used of persons. It is formed from 
hounce. See HOUNCEL, Supplement I. 

J3ELLYFUL : ' a shill'n a day an' a bellyful ' explains itself. 

BELLYWENGINS : small or sour beer. For belly-vengeance, which 
shows its meaning. Its first and only record is Blackwood's Magazine, 
1826, but doubtless it is of some antiquity. Bellywengins is the Essex 
form. 

£END : a crying child is said to ' bend its face,' or, apparently, simply 
to bend. ' Gie'm t' me : he on't bend along a me.' Presumably 
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a development of the literary (13th c.) use to ' bend (wrinkle) the- 
brows.' 

BETHEL : an asylum for the insane. A misconception of Bedlam. 
*BIT : (' that's a bit,' etc.) A dialect use of bit in the sense of something: 
considerable. Normally in literature, and properly, it expresses, 
something small, as in ' bits of things,' ' bits of children,' ' a bit of 
a coward.' Our use falls in with such expressions as ' a good bit,' 
' a bit of a pull,' ' worth a bit of money.' It is not recognized by 
the Dictionaries, and is perhaps local. 

BLACK : I ' he's got a, bit a black in 'm,' he is a blackguard. 2. vh. 
' blacked,' in mourning. A rare 17th c. use in the sense to drape- 
in black. Black (adj.) appears in a remarkable number of similitudes- 
for darkness — ' as black as hogs. Hookey, Newgate,' etc. See these- 
words. 
*BLARE (Addenda) : Coverdale (1535) Isaiah .xv, 4, ' The worthies also 
of Moab blared (A.V. cry aloud) . and cried for very sorrow ' ; 

and ( Sam. vi, 12, ' The Kine went on blearynge ' (A.V- 

lowing). Also of nonsensical talk. ' A blarin' fool.' 
*BLOW : used in the sense of inflate from the 15th c. Shaks. I . Henry 
IV., IV, ii, 33 ' How now, blown Jack ?' 

BONE-LAZY : very lazy. Perhaps the meaning is lazy to the bone. 
*BONKER : a big thing. Unexplained. D.D. compares banger, in the- 
same sense, from bang to beat. Or is it a form of bouncer- ? Charnock 
under Boine, a swelling, mentions Low Latin boncha, a bunch, but 
gives no authority. 

BOR (shortened to bo') ; mate, used in address. An East Anglian and 
North Essex word, used sparingly with us. It is a form of boor, O.E. 
{ge)brir, a dweller, and is cognate with Boer. Cf. neighbour (neah- 
gebtlr), nigh-dweller. 

BOSSACK : of an ailment — ' that give me bossacks.' The word is not 
in the dictionaries. Presumably it means acute pain or discomfort. 
Cf. SOCK. 

BOTTY: conceited. 

BOWERY : an arbour or green shelter. Apparently a dialect form of 

hower. 
'''BOX : to go, hurry. The word is used somewhat similarly in nautical 
language — to ' box about,' to sail up and down. 

BOX-HARRY : a poor meal. Of a meagre dinner. ' Well, this here's- 
proper box-harry ; ain't on'y tunnups.' Primarily a verbal phrase, 
to box Harry, fight the devil in the form of starvation. See D.D. 
Cf. BANIAN-DAY. 

BRADS : money. 19th c. slang. 

BR.AID : to twine or interlace the long branches of a hedge or bush.. 
Used of twining generally from the loth c. 

BRE.AK : the first axe-cut in felling a tree, preparatory for the saw. 

BREAK UP : of personal violence. ' He's mos' broke up owd Tom, 
poor owd dear. Strook'm on the head cruel.' Intr. to ' break up- 
fine,' of weather, is a curious variant of the usual ' break out.' 

BREEDER : a, boil or abscess. 

BROTHER WILL : small beer. 
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*BRUSH I. : to hurry, be busy. ' I mus' brush off now.' 'He ain't one 

t' brush about no sense ' means ' he is indolent or ailing.' The earliest 

meaning (14th C.) is to rush. From the 17th century it means to 

hurry. Prior, Poems 63 (1718), ' Off they brush'd, both Foot and 

Horse.' Fielding and Byron so use it. 
*BRUSH 2 : I. to trim a hedge, cut weeds, etc., 2. to beat for a shooting- 
party. Sb. BRUSHER, a beater. These are dialect adaptations of 

the ordinary sense. 
BRUSHY-TAIL, a weasel. 
BUD : a weanling calf. 17th c. A use of bud in its ordinary sense, 

applied to a young child or any imniature thing. 
BUFFLE : ' to get the bufifle of ' (a person) is to get the better of him, 

but with a stronger sense, implying humiliation. A form of baffle 

[vb.) in the sense of confuse. 
BULK : of a pain, to throb. Thej! is pronounced as in bull. Cf. PULK 

(Diet.) 
BUXTING : untidy, of dress. Apparently the sense is derived from 

bunt (17th c), to swell out, 'belly,' of a sail. Hence baggy, untidy. 

John Xoakes, 13. Perhaps obsolete with us. 
BUSK : to idle in the sun. Unexplained. Apparently not a form of 

bask. 
BUZZ : a blow on the head. 
""BUZZY : ' a buzzy fool ' is a common expression. 
CADGE : to beg. Used also of unprofessional begging, mere asking. 

' I cadged these here plants off'n th' master.' In this sense it is 

apparently developed from the .17th c. sense to carry about, as a pedlar 

his wares. 
*CAGMAG : i. inferior meat. Dialect glossaries 19th c. Originally a 

tough old goose, i8th c. 2. sb. and 116. gossip. 
*CALL : need. ' Ye ain't no call t' act so.' A literary use from th& 17th 

century. Clarendon, Defoe, and Thackeray have it. 
CALL ON : to apply for sick pay from a club. 
*CALL OVER : perhaps an abbreviation of ' call over the coals,' a phrase 

originally {i6th c.) used of the handling of heretics by the Church. 
*CAMMICK I : (cammock) : rest-harrow {Ononis spinosa). loth c. 
*CAMMICK 2 : in pi., broken victuals. This is a separate word. D.D. 

records it for Essex only. 
CARROT : in the saying ' as smart as a carrot.' 
CARROTY : annoyed, angry, after a scolding or a mishap. ' He wor 

wunnerful carroty.' Quick temper is supposed to go with red hair. 
CAST ■ to give birth to young prematurely. Also intransitive. ' That 

cures the cows o' cast'n.' In literature, from i6th c, to give birth. 

A cast sheep also means one that has got on its back and cannot 

rise. 
■CASTY : of land, prolific. Cast (i8th c.) is used in the sense of yield, 

produce. 
CHECK : to taunt, reproach. i6th c. Tindale, Mark xv. 32 (1526), 

' they that were crucified with him checked him also.' Genevan 

Version (1557), John ix. 28 'then checked they hym and said " be 

thou his disciple".' 
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*CHICE : a small quantity : ? O.F. chiche, niggardly, Sp. chico, little. 
CHINEE : a man said of his father, whom he saw looking in at the window 
on a snowy day, that he looked ' jes' like a owd Chinee.' Unkindly 
and obscurely. Wherein the resemblance lay there is nothing t& 
show. 
CHITTERLING : in pi., the edible parts of a pig's inside. 13th c. 
*CHOOSE : to wish for. N.E.D. classes this use as vulgar. But Gold- 
smith, Vicar of Wakefield, scxi. (1766), has 'the landlady returned tO' 
know if we did not choose a" more genteel apartment. ' 
*CHOP 2 (with on, on to) : i. to strike, flog, e.g., a horse. ' Don't chop on 
t' that there hoss like that.' 2. to come upon suddenly, as in treading 
unawares on a wasps' nest. Chofi, to cut by striking, gets the meaning 
to strike in the 14th century, and to pounce upon in the 17th. 
*CHORE : Shaks., Antony and Cleopatra, IV. xv. 75, ' the maid that milks 
and does the meanest chares.' 
CLASS : ' I've heerd the class of 'm ' seems to mean ' I know the sort 

of people they are.' A disparaging comment. 
CLEAVER : a thatcher's cleaver is an implement with a blade at right 
angles to the handle, used for reaving poles into sprindles. 
*CLIP : Marryatt, King's Own, xxv. ' the master hits the cat a clip on 
the neck.' 
CLOD : inferior meat, the neck of beef, etc. ' Clods an' stickin's.' Clod 

a lump, mass. See STICKING (Diet.). 
CLUNCHY • of persons, lumpish. A dialect adjective from clunch, 

a lump ; 17th c. a lumpish fellow. 
COAST ROUND : to eye a person or thing all over. 
*COAX (Addenda) : to stroke (an animal) ; to rake a surface gently, as. 
one rakes cinders off an ashheap. Coax is a curious word, originally 
(i6th c), cokes, a fool. It is of obscure origin, possibly connected 
with cockney. Johnson (Dictionary, 1755) says it is' a low word. 
Hence vb. cokes, coax, to make a fool of, to pet, etc. 
*CODGER : early 19th c. glossaries, a tramp. Properly (i8th c.) a miser. 
COME : for various idiomatic uses see the Grammar. 
COMICAL : of persons, queer, fractious. See Dictionary, p. 71. 
COMMON : commonly. See Grammar section below, notes on pp. 44, 

55- 
CONSARN (concern) : used in imprecation, as CONSUME (Dictionary). 

♦CONTRARY : perverse, fractious. In this sense recorded in early igth 
c. glossaries. Our pronunciation, contrary, is original, and from 
Chaucer's time was gradually superseded by contrary. ' Mary, 
Mary, quite contrary,' is not a mere rhyme. 
COO : an exclamation of surprise or emphasis. ' Coo, that's cowd, that 
that is.' A boy, asked if he liked an itinerant preacher, said, ' Yea- 
ah, a liked 'm,' ; then, after a pause, ' coo-00, a did laugh.' 
COOPER : a dishonest hawker — ' a reg'lar owd cooper he was.' A vari- 
ant of coper (17th c), a dealer, without reference to character. But 
the term horse-coper now seems to imply dishonesty. " 

*COP I : to throw, used of any kind of throwing. A curious example is 
' I wonder that hadn't copped ye off,' said of a, bicycle mishap. To 
throw up, raise. ' I see 'm cop up his head a time or two.' A dialect use. 
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*COP 2 : to catch. iSth c. ' You'll cop ut,' said to a person who has 
done wrong. Sb. a find, a catch, profit. ' He thought he'd got a 
cop,' ' my hay ain't no cop t' year.' Cf. the slang co/i, copper, a police- 
man, 

*COP 3 : to strike. A form of cob, iSth c, to strike. ' I cop he one.' 
Marryatt, Frank Mildmay, ii., ' I was sent to be cobbed with a worsted 
stocking filled with wet sand.' 

*COUNT : to think, suppose. i6th c. Bunyan, Holy War (1682) ' I 
count that old Ill-pause did draw up these proposals.' 

Count, as we use it, may, or may not, be sometimes an abbreviation 
of account. Both have early 14th c. use. Sb. To ' take count for ' 
is to take credit for a saying or an action. 
COURT: a sty. ' Pig's-court,' ' hog's-court.' Perhaps for cot, cote, 
as in sheep-cote. Court primarily means a yard, and is not used for 
a sty. 
COW (intransitive use) : to wince, as e.g. a beaten horse. John Noakes, 
117, ' when leather'd is a runnin' hoss, it oUis maakes him cow.' A 
dialect use recorded in glossaries. In.E.D. says it is confused with 
cower, a distinct word. 

*CRICKS, CRICKSEY : Wild plum (Prunus domestica) or buUace (Prunus 
insititia), D.D. cracks, crex. From old Picard French crique, of Teu- 
tonic origin, wild plum. 
CROOKLE : a woman said of a broken ankle, recovering after setting, 
' that don't crookle now like that used to do.' Apparently she 
meant creakle, creak, grate. Crookle properly means to bend, curve 
(intr^i 

CRUMBLE : a crumb. Cf. KNOBBLE, etc. Supplement I. 

■^CRUMPLINIG) : a small undeveloped apple. 17th c. (Evelyn). Forby 
records the word thus, and also for a diminutive deformed person. 
N.E.D. assigns the former to crumple, to shrivel, and the latter to 
crump, adj., crooked. 
CUFF : to ' cufE a story ' means to tell an extravagant tale, or to try to 
palm off such on the hearer. John Noakes, 162, ' he saac\' was, an' fibs 
ded troy to cuff.' D.D. cuff, i. to winnow, 2. to discuss. Perhaps 
uses of cuff, to strike. 

*CUNNING (clever) : this is the oldest meaning, 14th c. Wiclif. i Sam. 
xvi. 18 ' Kunnynge to harpe.' A.V. and R.V. use the word thus 
here, vv. 16, 18. 

'■ CUP OF TEA : Lord Fisher in his last book (1920) uses the phrase ' old 

cup of tea ' for an unusual person. 
CURRANT-TIME : used as a mark of time. ' Come currant-time,' 

as 'come Michaelmas,' ' come Lady,' etc. 
DAB, DABSTER, an adept. Slang, from 17th c. 

DANG : to dash, throw violently. With down, about, etc. It is the 
past tense and a variant of ding, with the same meaning, igth c. 
glossaries. 
DARE {sb. and vb.) : harm, hurt ; to hurt. A 17th c. variant of dere, 
13th c. sb., gth c. vb. Ray (1691) gives it for Essex. ' It dares me,' 
' it does me no dare.' 
DAY : to ' get the day ' means to get leave to do a thing. 
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*DAZZ (to dawdle) : also to wait, hesitate. ' That (some difficulty) 
made me dazz a bit.' 

DEADLY {adv.) : exceedingly, coupled with any adjective. John 
Noakes, 67, 'A dish that's deadly gud.' 
*DEAL : a large amount, T6th c. Shaks., Twelfth Night, III. i., 157, 'O what 
a deal of scorn.' 

DEAR : the expression ' poor old dear,' does not necessarily convey 
commiseration. It commonly implies merely regard or familiarity. 
You may say it of your brother-in-law, of the parson, of the squire. 
An occasional variant of the inter jectional ' dear me,' ' dear dear,' 
etc., is ' the dear, the dear !' or shorter ' t'dear, t'dear!' 

DIRT • garden mould, soil. ' That there heavy du't ' on't do for farns ; 
you want t' give they th'r own du't.' Dirt and muck have, in a measure, 
changed place. Dirt, originally filth, has now some respectability. 
Muck, properly honest manure, is now filth. 

DISAGREEABLE : a disagreeable thing, but in the implied sense of a 
misdeed. ' Ye ain't a goin' t' face me with all the disagreeables I 
ever done.' A dialect development of disagreeable (sb.) i8th c. Cf. 
MISFORTUNE. 
*DO (vb.) : to do work, as a charwoman. ' She's a doin' there this week.' 
To ' do for ' is in a special sense to ' look after ' a derelict person 
or family. This is a development of a i6th c. use. To ' be a doin' 
means to be in active work. A convalescent person may say ' Count 
I'll be a doin' agin in a day or two.' To ' keep a doin' ' means to 
make progress in recovery from illness. ' Keep a doin' ' flourishes 
in Suffolk. Larkmeadow [Diet. pp. vi., vii.), ch. XLV., ' he keep a 
dewin' and a dewin', but 'tis wholly slow.' A recent correspondent, 
a Suffolk vicar, writes that a common greeting after illness is ' hope 
ye kip a dewin' , sometimes with the uncomfortable addition ' but 
ye do look wholly bad.' Do in the sense of outwit is slaiig. ' Do 
down ' is similarly used. Cf. TO-DO. 
*DO (sb.) : I. action. ' All spuffle an' no do.' 17th c. Pepys' Diary 
April II, 1666, ' a great deal of do and formality.' 2. success. ' He 
on't make much of a do a that ' ; 3. dealing, treatment. See the Dic- 
tionary ; 4. a swindle ; slang. 

DOD : a small object, person, animal, or thing. ' A little dod of a child, 
calf,' or whatever it be. Adj. DODDY, tiny. 

DOG: to dodge. 

DOGGED (dissyllable) : used intensively. ' A dogged lot," ' a dogged 
long way.' 19th c. slang. 
* DOING : this may be used of any drastic treatment of a person or a thing. 
You may say of a garden bed ' I give that there a proper doin'.' 

DONKEY : ' donkey's years ago ' means long ago. Is it years or ears, 
or both ? 

DOP-CHICKEN : a dabchick. 

DOSS : a footstool, hassock. 17th c. An Essex and East Anglian 
word. 

DOXY- a young servant-gii'l. Originally, i6th century to i8th (Shakes- 
peare, Dekker, Steele), a beggar's wench. The derivation is unknown. 

DRAG (intr.) : to walk laboriously or slowly. 15th c. 
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.DRAW: the phrase ' that drawed me to sleep ' is used, e.g., of a, hot 
substance appUed to a painful part of the body. 

DREDGE : a mixture of oats and barley, formerly sown. It is from an 
old French and Romance word (modern Fr. dragee), supposed to be 
from the Greek, first a sweetmeat (14th c), then a mixture of grain. 
Job, xxiv. 6, A.V., margin. ' Mingled corn or dredge.' 

DRINGLE : to dawdle. A rare 17th c. word. 

DRIPPING: miserable, sickly. Also s&. ' You do look a dripp'n.' 

DRIZZLE : ' drizzl'n an' drean'n a sweat.' explains itself. Also to weep 
gently. 

DRUTCH: a form of drudge. Cf. GRUTCH. 

DRY SCALD : ' this here's a dry scald ' expresses a disappointment, a 
■ poor show,' e.g., if you miss an expected drink. Scald (i6th c.) 
is properly scall (13th c), a scaly eruption; and ' dry scall,' is an 
itch-like ailment. Lev. xiii . 30 (A.V.) ' a dry scall, even a leprosy 
upon the head or beard.' The treatment of this ' plague upon the 
head or the beard ' is set out with great detail. The Century Bible 
commentator says it is ringworm. Rustic humour has done well in 
adapting it. Cf. the use of scabby, scurvy for mean, contemptible. 
And for the expression cf. BANIAN-DAY, BELLYWENGINS, and 
BOX-HARRY, above. A diverting quartette. 

DUFF'US : a dove-house. 

DUNDERED : dazed, stupid. ' What a this and that (a catalogue of 
of troubles), I'm fair dundered.' For dunner (i8th c), to strike 
with noise, connected with din. 

DUNTY : stupid. Dunt, stupid, i8th c. glossaries. 
*DUSTMAN : Egan, Tom and Jerry (1821), 'The dustman made his 
appearance, and gave the hint to Tom and Jerry that it was time to 
visit their beds.' 

' DUZZY : stupid. A form of dizzy, of which the first meaning (9th c.) 
is stupid. 

EASLES (pi.) : hot embers. loth c. Ray, N.C. ' We in Essex use 
Easles for the hot embers (or, as it were, burning coals) of straw only.' 
*END : in literature (9th c. to 15th), one sense is a quarter of a parish 
or district. 

ENVIABLE: envious. 

EVER SO : exceedingly, 17th c. to 19th. ' Drawed out ever so she 
was.' Sheridan, Thackeray, and D, G, Rossetti use the expression. 

FACE : to confront. i6th c, one example only. See example under 
DISAGREEABLE, above. 
*FAGGOT ■ a term of contempt. i6th c. Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, 

Grey Dolphin, ' What's that you say, old faggot ? ' 
*FAINT : Lord Berners, Froissart (1525) ' The weather was so faynt.' 

FAITH AND SICH : presumably a freakish local variant of faith used 
interjectionally. For an example see under Rustic Humour 
(Gram. Section). As sich we know in many combinations, ' cats and 
dogs and sich ' and the like, following literary use — ' the somme of 
silver and of siche ' (15th c). 'cures Collicks, Belly-ach, and sich' 
(17th c), but a strange vagary is ' faith and sich.' 
'*FEEZY : fretful. From vb. (9th c), feeze, to worry, vex. A dialect 
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adaptation of the O.E. meaning to drive away. Shalcespeare's- 
spelling, pheeze (Troilus and Cressida, II. iii., 219, 'An a be proud 
with me, I'll pheeze his pride ' ) is a misconception. 

FELFER, FELFUT : the fieldfare. Feld(e)fare, felefare, felfar, are- 
14th to 17th c. spellings. 

FELLOW : used contemptuously. ' Goin' on jes' like any feller ' may be- 
said of a woman of irregular habits. The word is thus in literature 
from the 15th c. Pickwick, xv., ' Sir, said Mr. Tupman, you're a. 
fellow.' Acts xvii. 5 (A.V.), ' Certain lewd fellows of the baser sort.' 
*FIT : picturesque examples are ' fit to craze a town,' ' fit to craze a pump,' 
' fit to freeze a wheelbarrow.' Bentham (1776) ' A sort of Govern- 
ment fit to break one's teeth, called an Ochlocracy.' 

FLACK : to flap, as things do in a wind. 14th c. Gower (1393) used, 
it of the heart, fluttering. Hence perhaps the dialect use, to hurry, 
bustle, etc. 
♦FLAVOUR : to detect by taste. Rare in literature. Lamb, Letters, 
ii. 87 (1823) is the only instance in N.E.D. ' The delicatest 
melting piece I ever flavoured.' 

FLEAM : (pronounced flem) . Fleam Ditch, at Felsted, is an ancient 
channel, auxiliary to the river Chelmer. The word, 13th c. to i6th, 
means a river, later an artificial channel. Perhaps a variant of 
flume, Lat. ftumen, river, but the etymology is obscure. 

FLIGHT : of birds, to pass in flights. Flight, to migrate in numbers, is 
17th or i8th c. 

FLOP-MOUTHED : with a big, flappy mouth. 

FOLLOWING TIME : used of April-like weather, alternating sun and. 
shower. 

FOLLY : a house-name. Felsted Folly, Dunmer (Dunmow) Folly, 
Pleshey Folly, Folly Mill, Thaxted, The dictionaries define the term 
as a useless or ridiculous building (17th c.) or as a house of luxury 
or pleasure (Fr. folie, in the sense prank, ' hobby '). Of the latter sense- 
there is a possible example from the 13th c. See N.E.D. But this 
definition does not suit our examples, which are common buildings of 
the farm-house type, plain timber and plaster. A correspondent 
suggests, as the origin, folc-leaior folk-land, common land of the com- 
munity in ancient manorial times. Professor Weekley (Romance of 
Names, 191 4), makes the surname FoUey Fr. feuillee, a hut made of 
branches. Neither does this seem to help. 

FOOT : ' ef ye want t' git on along a she, ye must put y'r foot just where- 
she steps,' means ' you must do exactly as she bids you.' 
*FORSPARE (not fore — as in the Dictionary) : to spare, to do without. 
The for — is an O.E. prefix, here with intensive force. The word has 
no literary record, but it is no doubt ancient. D.D. gives it for- 
Suffolk only. 

FOUR- WANT- WAY • a meeting of four roads. See WANTS (Diet.) 
*FRAIL : a note on the inter-relation of frail, a wicker basket, and frail 
a dialect pronunciation of flail, will not be amiss. Frail (basket) 
is from O.F. freel, late Lat. fragellum, an incorrect form of flagellum 
whip, scourge, through the intermediate senses of switch, t-wig. So- 
Weekley (Romance of Words, 1912). N.E.D. says O.F. frayel, origin. 
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unknown. This is a 14th c. word. Wiclif, Jeremiah x.N:iv. 2, " One 
fraiel hadde good figus." Flail is from the correct Lat. flagellum, 
through O.F. fleel (mod. Fr. fleau), scourge, flail. In our dialect 
frail (for flail) follows the incorrect Lat. fragellum. It has no- 
literary authority. Further to confound confusion, Suffolk dialect 
has the form flail for frail (basket). 

FRAME : to plan. 13th c. to prepare. ' I've framed ut out all right.' 
In ■ she did frame her words out,' it seems to mean that she spoke- 
mincingly, ceremoniously, ' mouthed ' her words. Intr. to put on 
airs — ' she did frame wunnerful.' Cf. Judges xii. 6 (A.V. and R.V.), 
' he could not frame to pronounce it right.' 

FRANK : a, heron. So called from its cry. The first record is in a 
Suffolk glossary of 1823. 

FREQUENT : common, plentiful. i6th c. ' Them motor 'chines 
isn't s' wunnerful frequent 'it (yet) ' 

FRETTED, FRITTED : vexed. ' Th' owd 'oman wor real fritted about 
ut.' Fretted is a i6th c. form. The oldest use of the verb is transi- 
tive, 12th c. onwards. 

GAG : to retch. Properly to choke. i8th c. 

*GALL : ' golt (gait, galled) fit ' is a common summer trouble of labourers, 
induced by excessive perspiration, and other causes, the feet becoming 
tender and raw. The expressive medical term bromidrosis (pedum), 
and the German vernacular stinkende Schweisz, we can match with 
' stink'n fit.' 

GANDER-HUTCH : a man put to sleep in a room apart from a sick 
wife is said to be ' in the gander-hutch.' Single men may find con- 
solation here. Gander in literature, from the loth c, is used for a 
dull, stupid man. Then, in slang, it takes the meaning of a married 
man. 

GANDER-MONTH : the period of a woman's ' confinement.' 
♦GANG (Addenda) : a set. Used in literature, from the 14th century, of 
various things, felloes, horse shoes, shrouds (of a ship), oars, etc. 

GANT, GANTWAY : an alley between houses. The term is in common- 
use at Braintree, with its many narrow footways. 

GARDEN-GROUND : a redundancy for garden, either private or an 
allotment. Smollett uses the term. A collection of allotments is 
called a GARDEN FIELD. 
♦GATHERING : a church collection. This is not, as is stated in the 
Dictionary, obsolete. Gathering, a collection of money, is recorded 
from the 14th c. Bible, ii. Mace. xii. 43, ' When he had made a 
gathering throughout the company to the sum of two thousand 
drachmes of silver.' 

GATHERING-SUNDAY • the formerly infrequent Holy Communion 
Sundays were so called. 

GAUM : to gape, stare vacantly. Ray, iY. C, s.v. Goam. 
GAUMY, vacant, half-witted. Sb. ' a gaumy,' an idiotic person. 
GETTING : greedy, grasping. A dialect extension of a 17th c. use. 
GIBBET : a short thick stick. i6th c, Ray, 5. and E. ' A 
Gibbet, a great cudgel, such as they throw up trees, to beat down the 
Fruit.' It is the same word as gibbet, gallows, Fr. gibet, dim. of 
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gibe, a club. The nefarious twentieth century boy keeps the name 
and the use of the gibbet fresh. 
■GIN : if. Ray, A^. C, is the first record. The etymology of the word is 
obscure. Possibly it is a contraction of given. 

-GLEANING-BELL : in former gleaning times a bell was rung in the 
morning as a notice to gleaners to begin, the time being regulated 
so as to give housewives an equal chance with idlers. A small col- 
lection was made among the gleaners for the ringer. 

GLEANING-POKE : a long apron, turned up deeply at the bottom to 
form a bag. Poke, 13th c, a bag. 
'*GLEM : clam, clem, of which this is a form, is used by Wiclif (Sel. Whs., 

ii-. 93). Crist . . . clammyde (v.r. clemed) clay on his eyen.' 
■*GLOUT : to scowl. 14th c. Bible (1611), Preface 2, ' The same setteth 
himself e upon a stage to be glouted upon by every evil eye.' 

GLUMP : to look dismal, to sulk. ' Ye ain't a goin' to set a glump'n there 
all day.' Dialect, i8th c. 

GO : of the striking or movement of a clock. ' That's jes' gone twelve,' 
' that's gone ten past,' etc. 

GOLT FIT : see GALL, above. 

•GOOD : adverbially used, well. ■' I've clent that there up good.' In 
literature from the 14th c, but uncommon and now obsolete. It 
is quite usual in U.S.A. and the West Indies, alike among whites and 
negroes ; ' I don't hear good,' and so on. It occurs with us in the 
curious phrases good tight, good tightly, thorough, thoroughly. ' I 
give he a good tight lick'n.' ' I wurr'nt I'll warm his jackut good 
tightly.' Similar phrases in literature (17th c), are good fiercely, good 
saucily. See TIGHT, below. 

•GORE 2. : a pit. Large pits in the Coggeshall district are called ' gore- 
pets.' ' Rayne Gore ' is a big pond. An obscure word. It is sup- 
posed to be related to O.E. gar, spear, and is used for a triangular 
piece of land, the shape of a spear-head. It also sometimes means 
low-lying country. 

GRACIOUSLY : willingly. ' Yes, I'll do ut graciously.' 

GRISTLE : ' I hain't nuther gristle nor grit for 't,' neither strength nor 
energy. 

GRIT: see GRISTLE. 

GRUTCH : grudge. Crutch is the older 13th c. form. Cf. DRUTCH. 

GULLION : stomach-ache. An Essex and Suffolk word, unexplained. 
It is obsolete or rare with us. 
'■*GYE : the word seems to be used for any buttercup that infests cultivated 
ground. 

HABIT : to ' habit oneself ' is to get accustomed. 

HACK : hurry. ' All hack and no notion,' is said of a job hurriedly and 
thoughtlessly done. Hack is obscure. The dictionaries seem not to 
help. 

HALE : to drag, draw, in various senses ; e.g. to drag a load, to draw 
money from a bank. So in literature from 13th c, but not of money. 
Hale was superseded (15th c.) by haul, a variant form. Caxton, 
Golden Legend, 363 b/2, ' She remembryd how Jhesus . . . 
was . haled forth and mocked.' Acts viii. 3, ' Saul . . . haUng 
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men and women, committed them to prison.' Here is a fine 
old word, gone out, one would have said, of ordinary use, but turning 
up in the twentieth century in the speech of a Felsted countryman, of 
his banking account. Neither of the big dictionaries records this use. 
*HAND : I. a signature. To ' sign one's hand ' is practically a i6th c. 
use. 2. havoc, destruction, i6th c. ' Them ducks has made a 
proper hand o' they plants.' To ' make a hand of oneself ' is to com- 
mit suicide. In this use hand means first success, profit, then plunder, 
destruction, Shaks. Hen. VIII. v. iv., 74 (ironically) ' Ye have made 
a fine hand, fellows.' Bunyan, Pil. Pr., ' He (Moses) had doubtless- 
made a hand of me, but that one came by.' 3. trouble. ' I've had a 
rare hand a th' owd 'oman.' This is apparently a development of the- 
i8th c. sense of an innings or turn in a game. 
*HANDSEL : the literary meanings are, first, a first deal, an instalment, 
then a lucky omen, a. gift. All 12th to i6th c. Ours is the oldest 
use. 

HARSLET : the edible parts of a pig's inside, 14th c. A synonym of 
chitterlings, q.v. Properly haslet, Fr. hastelet, from haste, a spit. 

HAT : to .' hang your hat up behind the door ' is to go courting. Else- 
where, in parts, it means to begin life in the married home. With us- 
to ' hang up your hat ' means also to die. ' That's best to have all 
under one hat ' expresses the opinion that unmarried life is superior. 

HAULM : stubble, the stems of plants after bearing, whether in the 
ground or out. 

HAWK : ' That's best t' save y'r own sid, so as ye don't have t' goo 
hawk'n about after ut.' Apparently in the sense of hunt, as a hawk 
does. In this metaphorical sense i6th c. 

HAYCHAT : the white-throat. Hay is Fr. haie, hedge. 

HAYSEL : hay-time. 17th c. The word, says N.E.D., is proper to- 
East Anglia. The sel is M.E. sele, season. 

HEART • used of a plucky suitor, ' he's got a good heart on 'm, t' take 
she.' Heart is used in this sense from the gth c, and of land, ' in good- 
heart, ' out of heart,' from the i6th c. 
*HEEL : Langland, Piers Plowman (1362), ' one pye hele.' ' ^^'ith the 
exception of a heel of Dutch cheese,' said Mrs. Micawber, ' there 
is really not a scrap of anything in the larder.' From Piers Plowman, 
to Mrs. Micawber, what a literary stride ! 

HEFT : to lift. Apparently formed through sh. heft, weight (i6th c), 
from heave, as weft, theft, from weave, thieve. 

HEFTY • strong, lusty. ' A hefty girl.' The dictionary meaning, ic,th 
c. only, is weighty, and is labelled ' dialect and U.S.' It is hard to- 
think that the word is not much older. 

HERB : sometimes used of a shrub, bush, or small tree, as white-thorn. 
In literature kerb always means a more or less soft stemmed plant. 

HICK AND HAH (?) : to nag. ' He kep' on a hick'n an' har'n ever so.' 
Unexplained. 

HOARY : frosty. A dialect use. 
*HOB, HOBHOWLET: a moth. Perhaps from hob, hobgoblin (15th c). 
Hob is a, by-form of Robin, Robert, and here means Robin Good- 
fellow, Puck. Howlet is properly an owl. 
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HOBBLY : rough, uneven ; of ground. First recorded by Forby. 

HOG: I. a year-old sheep. This and its denva.tive hogget axe used for 
both swine and sheep, both from the 14th century. 

HOG : 2. ' that wor 's black 's hogs an' that snew pour'n'. A good 
example of our vernacular speech. 

HOOK : used generally for sickle, bagging-hook, or swab-hook. In the 
sense of a cutting implement it goes back to the 7th century. 

JHOOKEY (Supplement I.) : ' as black as Hookey.' N.E.D. gives Hokey 
(unexplained), used in ' by (the) hokey ' as a petty oath. Presumably 
it is one of the numerous substitutes for devil. Ingoldshy Legends, 
The Dead Drummer, ' What sound mingles too ? By hokey, a drum.' 
Or is it an equivalent of Choky, a lock-up.' Cf . NEWGATE, NEWKY. 

HOUSE the living-room of a cottage. Recorded in Ray and in Forby. 
One would think it to be much older. 
**HOUS'LS : for households. The singular is used in the collective sense 
of the contents of a house from the 14th century. 

HUCKET : to gasp, as in a cpld immersion. Probably for hicket (dial.), 

to gasp, an early form (i6th c.) of hiccup. 
*HULK : 2. to disembowel an animal for cooking. This is its proper sense. 
(17th c). Also used in the sense of to skin. 

HUMOURSOME : kindly, considerate. Curiously the literary use is 
the opposite, peevish. 
'*HUMOURY : Humour, a rash or sore, means properly moisture (14th c), 
then morbid fluid. Chaucer, Nun's Priest's Tale 105, ' Whan humours 
been to habundant in a wight.' 

HUMPTY-BACK : a hunch-back. Humpty, a hunch-back (Forby). 

HUNT : a state of worry or excitement. ' Count a never was in sech a, 
hunt afore.' So hunted, harassed, hard-driven, by work or difficulties. 
A dialect development of a i6th c. sense of pester, worry. 

HYPOCRITING : of a pain or ailment such as rheumatism, crippling. 
Examples in D.D, throw light on this curious use. ' Hypocrite 2. 
an ailing person. " I've been a real old hypocrite for more than a 
week" (Suffolk). "She's a poor afflicted creature; she's quite a 
hypocrite; she can't walk a step without her stilts" (Sussex).' 
' Hypocrip 2. " Master calls me a hypocrip (a lame person) " (Sussex).' 
Apparently the term of reproach is taken as the name of the malady. 
Perhaps the form hypocrip is due to imagined connexion with cripple. 
It is odd that the misunderstanding, if such it be, should turn up 
exactly the same, in widely distant districts. 
-*IMAGE : its personal use is diverting. You may say ' a pretty owd 
image you've bin a mak'n a yourself,' meaning a, ridiculous object, 
a ' guy.' ' Ain't she a little image ? ' said of a child, means, in the 
presence of interested persons, a pretty child, in the presence of the 
uninterested this or the reverse. ' You little image, you,' is said 
vaguely to a tiresome child. 

IMITATE : i. to pretend. ' Don't immertate as ye ain't done ut.' 2. 
to attempt. ' I never immertated to do ut.' Dialect has ' played 
hemp ' with this word, but there is a certain connexion with the 
literary meaning through the sense of counterfeit. 
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INHERITANCE : advantage. ' There ai^'t no inheritance a glean'n 
like there used to was.' 
■♦INTIMATED (Supplement I.) : intimate. To intimate (tr.), to make 
intimate, is a rare use of the 17th century. 

JACK-O'-LANTERN : a will-o'-the-wisp. ' Jack with the lantern,' 
17th c, ' Jack-o'-(a)lantern, i8th c. 

JACKY-DEVIL : the swift. Jachy is applied variously to many birds, 
insects, and other objects. Cf. TOMMY-DEVIL. 

JELL : jelly. Used figuratively. ' I was all of a jell,' shaking from 
fright. Jell is a late back-formation from jelly. A monstrous fat 
man who used to come to Felsted School for cricket in old times was 
always known as Jelly-belly. 

JOB : to stab, peck. ' Look where they owd sparrers 's bin a jobb'n 
of 'em off.' 15th c. 
^JONNOCK : right, fair, straight-forward. ' That ain't jonnock,' is 
occasionally heard. A modern word, says N.E.D. ; but, given its 
Norse origin, jamn, even, level (D.D.) it seems unlikely that it has not 
long existed in northern dialect. It is a word of very wide extension, 
and has many forms in different parts of the country, jannoch pre- 
vailing chiefly in the Northern counties, jonnock and other forms 
in the southern. In John Noakes (146) it appears as ginnick, used of a 
table, steady. Borrow uses it {jonnock) as an adverb. 

JUB : to jog. ' He wor a jubb'n along a toidy pace.' 

JUBLE : joyful. Jubel {-il), 15th c, to rejoice. 

JULK : sb. and vb. a jolt, to jolt. An expressive imitative word. 

KEEPING-ROOM : the living-room of a cottage. i8th c. (White's 
Selborne.) To keep, lodge, dwell, is 14th c. 
*KILTER, KELTER : properly means good condition. Both forms are 
17th c, the latter a little the older. Barrow, Sermons (1677), ' If the 
organs of prayer are out of kelter . . ., how can we pray ?' Scott, 
Journal, 20 May 1828, ' The rest are in high kelter.' The form kilter 
is similarly used by Hawthorne, Lowell, and Stevenson. 

KISSING-GATE : a small gate in an angular or curved enclosure, allow- 
ing only one to pass at a time, igth c. glossaries. 

KISSING-STILE : a common stile. Needless to say, not intended for 
kissing, but lovers, to the inconvenience of the public, so use it, though 
a roomy gate would do quite as well. 

KIT : a number, set, lot. ' The hull kit of 'em.' Used from the 14th 
century of certain vessels ; then of the contents. Hence a soldier's, 
traveller's, workman's kit. 
*LARD : to sweat. The intransitive use in this sense is of dialect only. 

It is rare in literature, and only in the sense to ooze with fat. 
*LARGESS : an ancient (14th c.) term used in calling for a gift of money. 
Of recent times it has been used chiefly in connexion with harvest. 
See App. II., HALLOO-LARGESS. 

LAURENCE : ' he's got Laurence on his back ; he wants brush'n ' 
means ' he is lazy.' This and like phrases are in pretty general use 
in Great Britain. And there is the expression ' a lazy Laurence.' 
Why laziness is thus personified is unknown. Various suggested 
e.>tplanations are given in N.E.D. , the unkindest of which is that St. 
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Lawrence, when he was martyred, asked the executioner to turn himi 

on the gridiron, being too lazy 'to turn himself. The first record in 

literature is 1796, but a corresponding German expression dates from. 

the i6th century. 
*LAY : to lay a tool is to put a new steel edge to it. An old dialect use, 

15th c, chiefly recorded in old account books. LAID BY, laid up' 

with sickness, or in childbirth, i8th c. 
LAZE : to idle. i6th c. 
♦LEACH : loose, moist soil. A dialect development from leacli {vb.), to- 
wet (gth c), soften, cause percolation. 
LEG : to ' go on a loose leg ' is to be a bachelor. Picturesque dialect. 
♦LIGHTSOME i. . hght, in the matter of weight, i6th c. 
♦LIGHTSOME 2.: well hghted. i6th c. Leland, Itin. vii. no, ' The- 

Paroche Chirche isfaire and lyghtesom.' 
LIKE : to ' like oneself,' is to be happy, in a place. ' How are ye gitt'n 

on ?' ' Oh, a like m'self everso.' Chaloner, Erasmus on Folly (trans- 
lation 1549). ' Yet dooe these my old gurles not a little like their 

selves herein.' 
LIKELY : used in the plural. ' Among the likelies.' Cf . ' among the- 

middl'ns,' Grammar, p. 55 n. Sometimes used for the singular.. 

' Mos' likelies that is.' 
LIMPS Y : limp, of feathers, or anything draggled. 19th c. (Forby). 
♦LIST I. : (in bread). List, border, layer (7th c). 
♦LIST 2. : quick, sharp. ' List a hearin'.' As adj. a dialect use only. 

The first record is in a Suffolk glossary of 1813. The sb. list, hearing,. 

is loth c. 
LONE : solitary, isolated. A lone house or tree is one that stands apart 

17th c. 
LORDS AND LADIES : Arum maculatum, Cuckoo-pint. 
LOTTEN (on) : to reckon on. 
LUCAM : a window in an attic (i6th c.) ; a projecting opening at the- 

top of a mill or warehouse. Fr. lucarne, dormer-window. 
LUGSOME : heavy ; of a, load, etc. 
♦LUMPING-WEIGHT : i8th c. White, Selborne xiii., ' a full-grown 

mus . . weighs . . one ounce lumping-weight.' 

♦LUSH: loose, of soil or crops. For lash, 'Px.l&che,'La.t.laxus,\oo5e. The- 

dialect use is ancient (15th c), and correct. Not so the modern 

sense of succulent. 
♦MAGGOT : a craze. 17th c. Fletcher (John), Women Pleased, III. iv.. 

(c. 1620), ' Are you not mad, my friend ? . . . have you not 

maggots in your brains ? ' 
♦MAKE : for the phrase ' neither meddle nor make, cf. Pepys, Diarv, 

7 Nov. 1661, ' we are resolved neither to meddle nor make with her.' 
MAKE OF : to 'ye ain't done that job very grand ' the reply ' Well^ 

I've made of it,' seems to mean ' I've done it my way,' ' done the best 

I could,' 
MAN: husband. Wiclif, GeM. iii. 16 (1382) ' Thou shalt.be undre power 

of the man,' A.V. and R.V. thy husband.' 
MARK : ' he's a mark on ' dumplings, reading, or whatnot, means he is- 

' set on,' fond of. 19th c. slang. 
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*MARM (Addenda) : in another sense, to ' sit up and play at marras,' 
I.e. to entertain or be entertained in company, to put on company 
manners, is a familiar memory of my childhood. 
'MASTER : in the sense of something remarkable the term can be applied 
to a woman. ' She's a master,' means she is a wonder. Good ex- 
amples of the word occur in Father William. A vdgorous determined 
wife is 'a master,' so is one who is a good cook. And Master Wotter, 
the looker, thus delivers himself, ' It's a master, to my thinkin, is 
Lunnon.' Used as an adjective, master has superlative masterest. 

MASTERFUL : intensive adverb used as master above. ' A masterful' 
gret owd maggot.' Observe, the maggot is not masterful, only very 
big. 

•MAULED : tired. Developed from maul, to strike with a club (13th c). 
and perhaps confused with moil, q.v. MAUL (intr.) is also used in 
the sense to toil. 

*MAWKIN : the literary form is malhin, girl, 13th c, scarecrow, 17th c. 
Walpole, Letters to H. Mann (17.42), ' The first thing I beheld was a 
■ mawkin in a chair, with three footmen, and a label on the breast in- 
scribed 1 ady Mary.' 

MEDDLE-MAKE : to meddle, interfere. Cf. MAKE. 
*MEXD, MEXDMENT : aphetic. forms of amend, amendment, used in the 
15th and 17th centuries for manure and manuring. Mendment occurs 
in literature in this sense in the 17th century. 

MESSENGER: an unkind saying. An old man, talking about Job, 
said ' Times a think a all them messengers,' and explained it to mean 
the comments of his neighbours. Perhaps a mere misconception. 
♦MIDSTRY : the middle portion ot a barn. No doubt a corruption of 
midd e-stead (Forby) . 

MIGHT : a large number or quantity. ' A wunnerful might o' good, 
starlin's,' anything. 

MIND : ' I was a mind I'd find out about ut.' A dialect abbreviation of 
'in or ' of a mind.' Vb., to remind. This is the earliest meaning 
(14th c.) 

MINGE : used of the ways of a scraping acquisitive person. ' A mingein ' 
sort a chap he is.' 
*MISBEHOLDEN : the proper meanings are unguarded, indiscreet, un- 
becoming. 

MISFORTUNE : a euphemism for misdeed. The historic example is 
Marryatt, Midshipman Easy, iii., ' Please, ma'am, I had a. mis- 
fortune, ma'am,' i.e. an inconvenient infant. 

MIZZLE : (sb. and vb.), light rain ;' to drizzle. 15th c. 

MOCK: to 'make a mock of,' is to make game of. 15th c. Coverdale 
(1535). Heb. vi. 6, ' make a mocke off him ' (the Sonne of God). Prov. 
xiv. 9 (A.V.) ' J''ools make a mock at sin.' 

MOIL : to toil ' Toil'n an' moil'n.' i6th c. 

MOITHER : to worry, distract. ' Regular moithered I was.' A later 
form of moider, 17th c, of obscure origin. 

MOON • month. ' Hap I'll see ye agin same as next moon.' The use 
is frequent in literature from the 14th century to the present. 
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MOS' AN' EEN : mostly, usually. To judge by the examples in D.D. 
een here is end. Ci. the Grammar, p. 54, E'en. 

MOUTH : to ' make a mouth,' to grimace. ' A pretty owd mouth you've 
made.' Ps. xxxv. 15 (P.B.V.) ' yea, the very abjects came 
against me unawares, making mouths at me.' Shaks. M.N.D., III. ii. 
238, ' Make mouths upon me when I turn my back.' Addison and 
Browning use the phrase. We also use the queer expression to ' wring 
mouths,' to grimace. 
*MUCK : now contemptuous and vulgar, the word was originally (13th c), 
respectable, in the sense of manure. Our phrases ' all a muck a sweat,' 
' a muck o' du't.' etc., exhibit its fall. Ci. MUCKWASH and DIRT. 

MUCKINGER : a pocket-handkerchief. The accepted literary form 
(17th c.) is muckender. Earlier forms, such as mokedore (15th c), 
seem to indicate its connexions, Fr. moucher, to wipe the nose, 
mouchoir, a nose-wiper, It. moccadore, Sp. mocador, from late Lat. 
muccme from mucus and kindred Greek words. Thus, Prof. Weekley 
(Romance of Words) points out, it is a good word (which our absurd 
' pocket-handkerchief ' is not), iil that it means what it says. John 
Noakes, 133 ' His baccar-box an' mucldnger wor all the scamps had 
gain'd.' Here is a fine pedigree for our muchinger, stretching back 
from twentieth century Hodge to classical Latin, Greek, and Sanscrit. 

MUCK-LIGHT : twilight. The dictionaries seem not to help. Is it 
murk-light (murk, dark), or mock-light ? 

MUCKWASH : sweat. ' All of a muckwash.' See on MUCK above. 

MUGGY • half drunk. From the literary meanings, damp, close. i8th c. 

*MUSHEROON (Addenda) : Fr. mousseron. Early English forms, from 

the 15th century, are musseroun and the like. The terminal m of 

mushroom does not appear till the i6th century. Thus our dialect 

preserves the original form. 

MUSICIANER : a musician. i6th c. It is used by Thackeray. 

MY : mine. ' That's jes' like one o' my,' ' that aint a bit like the one 
up at my' (my house). See the Grammar, Pronouns. These uses 
appear to have no literary authority. 

NANNICKING : ' a nannickin job ' is one requiring nicety, finicking. 

NECK : used sometimes for the human breast. 

NET'US (neat house) : a cowhouse. 

NEWKY : ' as black as Newky.' For Newgate. 

NIGGLE : to spend time trifiingly. 17th c. John Noakes (62) aptly has it 
of a girl at her looking-glass. 

NIPPET : a Small quantity. A diminutive of nip (17th c.) in the same 
sense. 

NONE : used adverbially. ' None t' common.' 17th c. 

NOSE : the tip of a candle-wick. To ' look down one's nose,' is to show 
displeasure or disdain. 

NOTION : sense. See HACK above. In this sense 17th century. In 
Shakespeare, Jeremy Taylor, Milton. ' 

'*NOVELTY' (Addenda) : an unusual thing. Steele, Taller, No. 46 (1709), 
seems to use the word thus. ' The novelty of the History '. . . of 
the Eiriperor Aurengezebe.' 

OBSTINACIOUS : obstinate. The sole literary record is Gait, ■ 1830. 
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' Father William ' uses onstinacious, which is presumably based on 
this. 
*OFF'ARD (offward) : the off side of a waggon, load, or horse. ' Look 
out, mite, that there load's a goin' offard,' leaning to the right. N.E.D. 
gives only one instance from literature, the off heel of a horse, 17 10. 
But it must be an ancient use. 
OFFER : to try, exert oneself, take trouble. ' He laid abed all them 
months, an' never offered t' git up.' 
'■*OLD UN : the devil. The expression ' the old one ' is ancient (loth c), 
and serious. Hence the many later jocose forms, ' Old Harry,' ' Old 
Nick,' ' The Old Gentleman,' etc., 17th and i8th centuries. 
OPEN : ' I don't keer what he open about me,' means ' what stories he 
tells.' A very ancient use, 9th c. 
"OVERSEEN : mistaken. The word has excellent literary authority. 
Gower (1390), Caxton (1491), Coverdale (1535). The last renders 
Prov. xxiv. 10, ' Yf thou be oversene and necligent in tyme of nede, 
than is thy strength but small.' 
OVERTHWART : across. You walk, plough, etc., overthwart a field. 
'*PAD, PADDLE : a small flat cake of new-baked bread. Perhaps from 
the shape. Paddle, in Tudor English, is a small spade. See Dent. 
xxiii. 13 (R.V.) 
*PADDY : hand. Perhaps from pad, the foot of soft-footed animals. 
PARTLY : in every part or detail, as in ' mos' partly.' See MOST 
(Diet.) This is a non-literary use. 
'"*PAY (Addenda) : to punish, especially with the stick. i6th c. Pepys, 
Diary, 22 Apr. 1667, ' I did pay his coat for him.' 
'*PEEK : to peep (14th c), is also in our dialect used transitively. ' She 
kep a peek'n her head out a th' door.' 
PEG-O-LANTERN : a will-o'-the-wisp. The literary form is ]ack-o'- 

lantevn, q.v. 
PEND : to press ; beat on, of- the sun's rays, etc. ' Th' owd sun do 
pend down on th' ruff (roof) proper.' From the literary pend, to hang 
(i6thc.). Hence, PENDING, pressing (see Supplement I). Pending, 
impending, imminent, occurs in literature, but is rare. 
PICKSOME : dainty (of appetite). Recent, 19th c. 
PIGGLE : a pig. Not a diminutive. Cf . KNOBBLE, etc. 
PIG'S BELLY: tripe. 
PINCH : to hurt, pain. Of a wound or any bodily pain. Of a bruise 

it may be said ' That do pinch me cruel." i6th c. 
PISSABED : the dandehon. i6th c, Gerard, if^rfea/ (1597), is the first 

record. 
PLAGUENATION : an unauthorized substitute for damnation. 
■*PLAIN : unaffected. Pepys, Diary, 20 Sep. 1667, ' One of the modestest, 
prettiest, plain women that ever I saw.' 
PLAIN, PLANE : a, small plot of ground. Perhaps a misconceptioii ot 

pane, a piece, of cloth, glass, ground, etc. 
PLANTING : a, plantation. ; 

^PLAYSTALL : a village playground. 'Properly Playstow, a place for 
play, iithc. In White's Selborne the form is Plestor. Plaistow^ 
the place-name, preserves the original word. 
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POACHFUL r poaching (adj.). Father William uses the comparative- 
and superlative poachfuller, poachfullest. ' The poachfuUest var- 
mints as ever was.' 

PODGER : a fat person. For podge, pudge, with the same meaning. 
All are recent words. 

POKE: see GLEANING-POKE. 

POLLIWIG, POLLYWOG: a tadpole. The word in various forms- 
appears in literature from the 15th century. Prompt Parv., ' Pol- 
wygle,WYinie.' Florio, Italian-English Dictionary (1598), ' polewigges, 
tadpoles, young frogs.' From poll, head, and wig(gle), wag. A locaL 
(Felsted) gossip tells the tale that in her pond ' the little poUiwigs. 
fastened on a wounded pike, two feet long, and killed it.' 

PORK-DUMPLING : an obscure term for a. dissenter. 

POUND : to bet a pound. Giles's Trip to London, ' I'll pound it I'll 
draw a furro'^against any man.' Early 19th c. slang. 
♦PROPER : excellent, fine. 14th c. Chaucer, House of Fame, 11. 218, 
' I wille tellen the a propre skille (reason).' As adv., exceedingly, 
it was used in literature in the 15th century ; then there is no record 
till the 19th, by which time it had become vulgar or slang. (N.E.D.),. 
*PUCKER : Richardson, Pamela, i., 164 (1740), ' Mrs. Jewkes . 
seem'd to be in a great Pucker.' 

PUDDLE (about) . to potter, move about. 

PUG : clay prepared for brickmaking. First record 1872, but it is surely 
older. PUG-MILL, a rotary machine for preparing brick-earth. 

Pull : ' when the weather pulls,' means when it improves. 

PURELY (adv. used as adj.) : well, in good health. ' How's Muster 
to-day.' ' Oh, I'm purely, thank 'ee.' A curious development of 
the ordinary sense, through the meanings perfectly, excellently.. 
Cf. SADLY, POORLY, NICELY, and Dictionary, p. 55. 

PUT AWAY : a lunatic sent to an Asylum is said to be put away. 

^UEER (transitive), to puzzle. i8th c. slang. 

RADICAL : a term of reproach. ' You young radical, you.' It dates 
from the early 19th century, when radicalism was disreputable. So- 
there was, not so long ago, political candour. 

RAISE (intr.) : to expectorate. 

RANCY : rancid. An interesting form from Fr. rand. Cotgrave,. 
1611. 

RASH : irritable. A dialect development of the original meaning (14 c), 
active, quick. 

RASP : a raspberry. The i6th century name of both bush and fruit. 
The origin is obscure. 

REAVE : to split. ' Them logs '11 do well to reave for kindlin'.' Reave 
and rive, in the same sense, appear to be confused in ancient literature. 
Our reave may be a form of rive, as heve is of hive. 

RECEIPT : ' to get the receipt,' to pay the penalty. [ He sarced th' 
master to rights, an' he got the receipt for 't.' 

RENNY : the shrew-mouse. The literary and usual dialect form is 
ranny, supposed to be from Lat. araneus mus of Columella and Pliny. 
A i6th c. writer puts it in bad company — ' Venomous Beasts, and 
Worms, as Ranny, Tode, Edder.' Why a>-a«eMs (spidery) ? 
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HHEUMATIZ (rheu.niatiz) : rheumatism. N.E.D. says ' dialect or 

vulgar ' ; but, nevertheless, Foote uses it. 
RIGHT ON : thoroughh', strongly. ' Right on plain,' ' he stuck to it 

right on.' A dialect intensive extension of the literary use of right 

■with adverbs, as in right through, outright, etc. 
RISIN, AN UPRISIN' : an expressive pleonasm for ' water-brash,' 

an eructation of water. ' Rising of the lights '■ is a medical term of 

the 17th century. 
RIVE: see REAVE. 
R.OON : apparently an abbreviation of miisheroon (mushroom). Also 

vb. ' What, ye bin a roon'n t'gither ? ' See MUSHEROON. 
ROOTLE . to rattle. Of rain, ' that come a rootl'n down.' This word 

has no connexion with the ordinary rootle (as you rootle in a mass of 

rubbish or a pig among nasty messes), which is formed from root (vb.) 
ROUGH : in ' a, rough day,' ' rough weather,' rough means rainy, not 

necessarily with wind. 
ROWEN : the second growth of grass, aftermath. The word, which 

is old Norman French, occurs in various forms from the 14th c. 
RUBBAGE : rubbish. Rubbidge, rubbage, etc., are i6th to i8th c. 

variants. 
RUINATE, RUINATION : ruin, i6th and 17th c. 

RUN : of land, neglected. ' Run land ' means land that has run wild. 
SCALD (sb.) : see DRY SC.\LD : ' Scolt (scalt, scalled) fit ' is said to 

be a sjTionym of ' golt fit.' See GALL, above. 
^SCENT : our use is primitive, ijth c, viz., a distinctive odour, good or 

bad. Caxton (1471), ' The sente and sauour of the dede man.' Hawes 

(1509) ' A marveylous cent of dyvers spices.' 
SCOUR : used of a labourer's wash after a day's work. ' He come in 

an' scoured hisself.' 
SCRANCH : to scratch. The literary meaning is to crunch. 
* SCRAP: to scrape. Also used of the ways of an acquisitive, meanly 

saving person. Cf. MINGE. 
SCRAP-FAGGOT : the same as SCRAP-BUNDLE q.v. 
SCRIGGLE : to wriggle. ' Look a that there lil owd pig, a scriggl'n 

through th' gate.' First record Bloomfield (the Suffolk poet), 1806. 
SCRIMPY .: of meagre dimensions. ' That's a scrimpy help'n, that is.' 

ilrs. Gaskell uses it of a petticoat. Recorded in early igth c. glossaries. 

From scrimp, adj. and vb. with similar senses, i8th c. 
-SCROBE : a worn-out or stunted person or animal. Perhaps a form of 

scrub, in this sense. i6th c. Cf. SCRUBY (Diet.) 
SHABBY : to make shabby. ' He was a swank, but there — he'd got 

his old cap on, an' that shabbied him.' A girl's remark upon her 

swain. 
SHIFT : to put to straits. ' Th' missus, poor old dear, never was s' 

shifted afore,' said of a servantless mistress. Phrases such as ' put 

to one's shifts ' appear in hterature from the i6th century to the 

19th. 
SHIFTEN : to shift. i6th c. and Forby. An Essex and East Anglian 

word, used transitively and intransitively. 
SHOE : ' 's quoiet as a owd shoe,' explains itself. 
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SHORT- WAISTED : quick-tempered. 

*SHOT : a piece of land. The word in this sense is ancient and obscure, 
and is probably now obsolete except in legal language. N.E.D- 
puts it under Shot, the act of shooting, but classes it among senses of 
doubtful position. Its literary record is from the 15th century, but 
it is no doubt much older. Examples are, i6th c, ' This medowe 
lyeth in dyuers shotes of length ' ; i8th c, ' The Infield is divided 
into three shots, much about eighteen acres in all ' ; and the last record 
is from The Times, 1907, of the same tenor. Let our antiquaries- 
trace the history of the word and enlighten us. 
SHRUNK : used variously ; pinched by cold ; collapsed, as the effect 
of trouble, shame, etc. ' Wunnerful shrunk he was, after the mobb'n 
he got from his missus." 
SIGNIFY : the phrase ' that don't si'nify ' may mean ' there's an end of 
it,' ' that's all about it.' An emphatic decision. A curious dialect 
development of the sense to matter, to be of importance. In Giles' s 
Trip to London, Giles, after laborious inspection of the Albert Hall,, 
says ' It sinnifies nothin, Sairey ; I must go and set down and hev 
suffin to ate.' The only example in D.D. is from North Lincolnshire. 
' I'll hev all my sarvants in by nine o'clock, so it duz not signify. 
Them as duzn't like it can leave.' 
SIPPLUS, SIPPELUS : erysipelas. Often used for a chronic form of 
eczema. 

*SKEW : to cross obliquely. If it is used adverbially, it is as an abbre- 
viation of askew, q.v. 
SLIP : to move aside. A confined animal slips a hurdle, to get out. In 
the phrase to ' slip one's wind,' to die, the idea is apparently some- 
thing the same, as one slips one's garment, or a snake its skin. It is a. 
colloquial use of the early 19th century. Marryatt, Peter Simple, 
' He thinks I am slipping my wind now — but I know better.' So 
Reade in Never too Late to Mend. 

*SLIPE : a slip, strip, of land. Its origin is obscure. N.E.D. gives an 
example from Maldon Borough Deeds (1624), ' One kitchin or building, 
(with a little slipe of ground therunto in Al S"''- parish),' 
SLOP, SLOPWOOD : underwood. Essex and East Anglian dialect. 
1 8th c. 

♦SLOUGH : a puddle. 

•SLUT (Addenda) : a ' slut-wash.' Similar expressions in literature- 
are ' slut's corner,' ' slut's pennies,' hard lumps in bread, ' slut's wool,' 
fluff on the floor, all reflecting on the slut and her ways. 

*SMALM: to wheedle. Adj. SMALMY (Supplement I. SMARMY). A 
recent development of early igth c. dialect smalm, to smear, daub. 
SMART {transitive) : to cause to smart. 13th c. Chaucer, Boethins, 
II. pr, iv, 39 (N.E.D,). ' This is a thing that gretly smertith me 
whan it remembreth me.' 

♦SMUGGLE : to smooth over. A dialect formation from smug {adj.} 
trim, smooth, i6th c. 
SNARL {sb an d vb.) : tangle. ' All of a snarl,' ' all snarled up.' 14th c. 

A frequentative form of snare, to ensnare, entangle. 
SOBBLE : to wet thoroughly by soaking. Soaked bread and drenched 
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clothes are ' sobbled.' So are a washerwoman's hands. A dialect 

frequentative form from sob (17th c.) to soak. 
SOCK : ' to give socks ' is to cause great pain or discomfort. ' He 

give me socks,' means chastisement, bodily or mental. Similarly 

used of ailments. From sock, vb. and sb. to beat, a beating, 17th c. 

slang. Cf, BOSSACK. and the vulgar expression to ' give beans.' 
SOLOMANDER : a smack. ' I'll ketch ye sech a solomander as ye on't 

forgit.' A mystery. D.D. gives salamander, but only in the sense of a 

flat-ended poker. 
SORRY : sickly ; in poor condition, of poor quality. In this sense 13th c. 

It is used of persons, animals, things, boots, coats, anything. 

' I'm feelin' wunnerful sorry to-day.' ' Don't git n' higher up that 

ladder ; that's sorry.' A curious modern phrase ' she's sorry she's 

hungry ' is used of a very mean person. 
*SOUSE-CHEESE (Addenda) : from souse {sb.), 14th c, from O.F. and 

O.H.G. words meaning pickled pig. Hence souse {vb.) to pickle 

(14th c), to soak, etc. 
SOW-WREN : the common wren. Apparently not necessarily the 

female. 
SPARE : to ' make spare (of) ' is to use economically. i6th c. ' We 

must make spare a 'r apples, they're s' twothry.' 
SPRAT : ' that owd hoss on't pull a sprat off of a gridiron.' Said of a 

horse that cannot, or will not, draw. 
SPRING-HALT : an ailment of horses causing muscular spasms in the 

hind-leg. Giles [Trip to London) says, of a person stepping gingerly, 

' like a hoss with the spring-halt.' A 17th c. corruption of string- 
halt. 
SQUARE (up) : to level and tidy ground after digging. A dialect de- 
velopment from a i6th c. sense, to adjust. 
SQUIGGLE : to shake up. ' That there beer 's squiggled up proper. 

19th c. glossaries 
*STADDLE : a stump left when underwood is cut. i6thc. The original 

sense (loth c.) is a foundation. See the Dictionary. 
START : to startle. 15th c. Shaks., All's Well, V. iii. 233, ' You boggle 

shrewdly, every feather starts you.' 
STEAK : ' poor man's steak,' a bloater. 
*STINGY : i. mean, untrustworthy. 17th c. 2. bad-tempered, of 

persons, horses, bees, etc. i8th c. 3. of weather, bitingly cold ; 

in a SuSolk Glossary of 1823. The original meaning is ' having a 

sting.' 
*STIVE : used in literature from the 14th c. in the sense of stew, for stifle 

from early in the i8th c. Richardson, Clarissa (1748), ' I have one 

half of the house to myself, while . . the two musty nieces 

are stived up in the other half.' 
*STORM : a heavy shower of rain, with or without wind. ' Used- in this 

sense from 15th c. at least. Prompt. Parv. (1440),' Storm, wedyr, 

nimbus as well as procella.' 
STOUT : strong, well-grown. ' I see twothry stout coveys come off a 

that there fild.' 
STRAIT : hard, strict, close-fisted. 
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*STRIKE : i. to level corn, etc, in a measure, by passing a, stick across 
the top (i.'jth c). Sb. A stick so used. 2. to spread butter etc. on 
bread. In this sense, to smear, from the 15th century. It is thus 
used in Exodus, xii. 7, ' they shall take of the blood, and strike it on 
the two side posts and on the lintel, upon the houses.' R.V. most 
unhappily, as a conce.ssion to our ignorance, substitutes />Mi ior strike. 
*STROOGE : D.D., strooch, a form of strut. 
*STUB 2 : to disturb. A very ancient form. Sturb, an aphetic form of 

disturb was used from the 12th century to the 15th. 
*SUB : wages or payment taken in advance. Vb. to take money thus. 
' He must a bin subb'n, don't he wouldn't have that money.' Sub 
is short for subsist {sb.), which is an abbreviation of subsistence money 
(17th c), pay in advance for subsistence. 

SUCH : ' and sich,' See under FAITH, above. 

SUZZLE : the Essex form of sossle, an incongruous mess of food. From 
soss (Diet.) 

SWAB, SWAB-HOOK : an instrument for trimming hedges, etc., like a 
bagging-hook (q.v.),but with a longer blade and a more open curve, 
and without the angle in the iron. Also vb. SWAB, to cut thus. Such 
is our implement. The dictionaries, under Swap (N.E.D.), Swab and 
Swap (D.D.) seem not to differentiate swab and bagging-hook. Swap 
is a 14th c. word meaning to strike. 
*SWANGE : to ' brush ' a hedge, etc. D.D. gives it as swung, a rare word, 
Essex only. Perhaps a form of swinge (16th c), to cut with a scythe. 

SWANKY • small beer. 19th c. glossaries. 
*SWIFT : an eft. A substantival use of the adjective swift. Applied to 
newts and lizards from the i6th century. The bird swift got this 
name more than a century later. But with its diverting names, 
Jacky-devil, Tommy-devil, and others, it should be content. 
♦SWITHER : to recover, get on. The literary swither is to falter. Per- 
haps our word is a development of swith, adverb, strongly, com- 
parative swither, loth c. 

TAKING : a state of agitation. ' I te;as in a takin.' Shak.s., Merry Wives, 
III. iii. 191, ' What a taking was he in ! ' 

TALE : a saying, expression. ' I've heerd that tale.' 

TALK ALIKE : to agree. 
♦TARES : rough grass, weeds. A dialect development of the biblical 
use. Tare properly (14th c.) has the respectable meaning of vetch. 
Wiclif (Purvey) and Tindale use it for a harmful weed, and Southey 
(' choak'd with tares and noxious weeds ') and Byron follow suit. 

TARNATION : this common slang expression, supposed to be a deforma- 
tion of damnation, has turned up in the freakish form tearnation. 
' He's tearnation a boots.' 

TELLER : a 17th c. form of tiller, loth c. a shoot or sucker, i7tli c. a 
young tree. With us usually a young oak, up to, say, six inches' 
girth. 

THIMBLE : a ringle which turns on the fixed pivot in a gate-post. 16th c. 

THREEQUARTER-MAN : a labourer below, or over, the full-work age. 

THREE-SQUARE: (s6. and ad;.) a triangle, triangular. 15th c. Spenser, 
Faery Queen, I. vi. 41, ' Catching up in hast his three-square shield.' 
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*TIFFLE : Prompt. Parv. ' Tyfflynge or vnprofytabylle werkynge.' 
TIGHT, TIGHTLY : thorough, thoroughly. i6th c. Sha.ks. , Mer/y Wives, 
II. iii. 67, ' He will clapper-claw thee tightly, bully.' So also Jonson 
and Fletcher. See under GOOD, above. Tight means first dense, 
then compact, sound ; and so the adverb tightly, soundly, thoroughly. 
*TIGHT (up) : to put in order, tidy. The sense is derived from TIGHT, 
above. 
TILT (tild) : properly a waggon-cover, the word is used for a textile cover- 
ing for anv such purpose, e.g. for a stack. 
TINKER : ' he's her tinker," means that the man is master in the home, 

a rare occurrence. 
TIP : ' he's tipped me the same a time or two,' told me the same tale, 
used the same language. Tip to give, pass, etc. is used in various 
connexions from early in the 17th century. N.E.D. says the word is 
rogue's cant, unexplained. 
'*TISICK (tizzick) : our dialect uses are based on M.E. tisik(e), which re- 
presents similar O.F. and Romanic words, abbreviations of Lat. 
phthisicus from the Greek. The first meaning {14th c.) is consump- 
tion, then (15th) a cough. Shaks., T. and C, V. iii. loi, 'A whoreson 
tisick, a whoreson rascally tisick, so troubles me.' Milton, Animadv. 
8, spells it tizzick. 
TOD : a garden basket for greenstuff, etc. The dictionaries do not re- 
cognize this use, which is perhaps derived from tod, a bundle, load. 
TO-DO : the expression is curiously used, as in ' You jes' do that agin, 
an' I'll no more to-do but gie ye a darn good hid'n.' 
*TOMMY (Addenda) : food. Tommy appears in, the i8th century as a 
soldiers' and sailors' term for ration bread. 
TOMMY-DEVIL : the bird swift. Cf. JACKY-DEVIL. 
♦TONGUE (Supplement I.) . a talkative person. Wiclif, Ecclus. viii. 4, 
' Striue not with a tungy man.' 
TOP-L.ATCH : the strap at the top of a horse's collar fastening the hames. 
•TOPPINGS : fine bran. There is no record of this earlier than 1880. 
It is not even in Forby in this sense. Yet it must be an old word. 
It was a household word with our oldest people in their childhood, 
and with their parents, at least. 
TOPSY-TIVVY : a corruption of topsy-turvy (i6th c). The etymology 

of topsy-turvy is doubtful. See note on p. 63, below. 
TOTTY • ' drink,' beer. Perhaps from tot (19th c. glossaries), a small 
quantity of liquor. 
♦TOWARD : the left side of a waggon etc. See- OFFARD, above. The 
records are late, from Blackmore (1866), who uses it for the left barrel 
of a gun. It must be an ancient word. 
*TRADE : a fuss. To ' make ' or ' drive a trade.' In this sense the 
records are recent. It is a word of curious development. Early 
meanings, from the 14th c, are track, course, occupation, business. 
*TRAPES : i6th c. Swift, Stella, 13 Dec. 1710, ' I am to go trapesing 
with Lady Kerry and Mrs. Pratt to see sights all this day.' Ap- 
parently it is from an older (14th c.) verb trape, to tramp. 
TRINKLE : to trickle. 14th c. Chsmcer, Sompnour's Tale, 1^6, 'With 
manye a tere trynkelynge on myn cheke.' (N.E.D.) 
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TROLL : a slatternly woman. Apparently an abbreviation of trollop. 

Troll (14th c), to ramble. 
*TRUMPERY : rubbish. From i6th c. used of any worthless stuff. Ori- 
ginally deceit, from Fr. tromper. Shaks., Winter's Tale, IV. iv. 608, ' I 

have sold all my trumpery.' 
*TUNNEL : a funnel. i6th c. The two words have no connexion. 

In some of its senses tunnel is a funnel-shaped tube or passage. 
*TURK : ' a young Turk.' The word Turk was generally used for a bad 

man from the i6th century. The jocose use for a troublesome boy is 

not recorded before 1904. But it was well established many years 

before. 
*TURN UP : to abandon. 17th c. Burton, y^Ku,'. Afe/. (1621), ' He married 

wives, and 'turned them up as he thought fit.' Also to produce, in the 

sense of the usual ' turn out.' 
*TWINK : a wink. 15th c. ' In a twink,' in a moment, i6th c. Shaks., 

Shrew, II. i. 312, ' In a twink she won me to her love.' 
TWITCH 2. : a stick with a looped cord at the end for holding the nose 

of it restive animal. Perhaps 17th c . From M. E. twicchen, to jerk, 

tweak. 
*TWOTHRY : i. a few. ' I'll jes' take twothry ' ; 2. scarce. A dialect 

form of ' two or three ' (i6th c), extended in sense to few, scarce. 
*T'YEAR : this year. The t is to in the sense of on, in (this) year. 

13th c. 
UNGAIN {ongain) : awkward. ' You'd best not goo along a he ; that'll 

be ongain for ye.' From this is formed the current adjective mm- 

gainly. 
UPRISING: see RISING, above. 

US : our house. ' That ain't near as good as the one up at us.' 
USSNS : u>. Thatns, thisns, thusns (that, this, thus) also occur in dialect, 

but apparently not in our district. Thatns and thisns have a 17th c. 

literary record. 
VEX : to be ' vexed of ' is to be sorry for a person. See the Dictionary, 

p. 57- Of. 
WAIT OF, WAIT ON : to punish. ' I'll wait on he for that, an' no 

mistake.' 
WANTING : needed. A curious adjectival use. ' Ef a ain't want'n 

here, count '11 jes' brush off to my an' do m' taters.' 
WASHTAIL : a wag-tail. Cf. NANNY WASHTAIL (Addenda). 
* WASTE : 2. to spoil, clothes and the like. 

WASTE DOWN : to wilt, dwindle ; of plants new-set in dry soil. 
*WATERPOCK, WATERSPRENGE : chicken-pox. See SPRENGE 

(Dictionary) . 
WEASEL : ' a rare owd weasel she is ' means variously that the person 

is disagreeable, sharp-spoken, grasping, and so on. ' Cross as a 

weasel ' is a Scotch expression. 
WEDDING ER [wedd'ner ) : a guest at a wedding. 
WENNEL : a weanhng calf. 
*WET : to rain. ' That's com'n on t' wet.' Or, of .-slight rain, ' that 

ain't on'y wett'n.' 
WHEELBARROW : see FIT, above. 
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* WHOLLY : it is deplorable that this good old word, fifty years ago the- 
rival of wonderful, seems to be going out. In pronunciation one / 
only is sounded, and the o is as in most, post, stone (Grammar, p. 6i). 

WINKLE : A horse's blinker. 

WIT : cleverness. Tinker B., a local celebrity, being snowballed by 
boys, remarked ' ye don't want t' out a all y'r wit to wunst.' Ob- 
scurely, but perhaps he meant ' you're very clever, but you might keep 
some for another time.' 

WORD : ' to give back word ' means to ' go back on ' an order given, 
or an engagement made. N.E.D. and D.D. make it a composite word, 
back-word, but our use is the above. We are not bound by diction- 
aries, however big. 

WORK : fuss. ' Sech a work, an' that don't make a hap'th a differ.' 
Also ' a piece of work,' in this sense. 

WORRIT (tr. and intr.) : to worry. Classed by the dictionaries as ' vulgar.' 

WOUNDLY : very, exceedingly. Used as an intensive with any adjec- 
tive. ' Woundly hot, ugly,' etc. /oAre A^oaAes (33), ' A woundly larned 
man was he.' For woundily, from adv. woundy, with the same 
meaning. The origin is obscure. 

YELLOP : to gobble. ' Look a them there owd buds, a j'cllop'n up- 
th' corn.' 

ZOUNDS : this archaic intensive is still occasionally heard. 

GRAMMAR. 

p. 43. Other words treated as plurals are pulse and harness, and probably 

belly wengins . When the doctor feels a patient's pulse, the latter 

asks ' Well, how are they ? ' 

For the curious plural likelies see Dictionary section above, 
p. 44. To adjectives used as adverbs add good (see the Dictionary sec- 
tion). In 'talked to 'm pretty' pretty is ironical. Common 

for commonly has rare literary use from the 13th century. Shaks.,. 

A.Y.J^., I. hi. 117, 'Because that I am more than common tall.' 

Cf. p. 55 n. 
p. 46. Vs stands for our house. ' That ain't noth'n like the one up at us.' 

For the form ussns see the Dictionary section. 
,, Hern for hers is a, 14th c. form. Wiclif. 2 Kings viii. 6, ' Restore 

thou to hir alle thingis that ben hern.' It is also used in dialect for 

her house. 
p. 48. (Group I.). Shine, past tense and participle shoon (15th c ), shoun ; 

strike, strook (15th c.) 
p. 50. (Group IV.). Come, past tense and part, come, comed. 

„ Note 3. Bunyan, Pil. Prog., ' He would have had you a sought 

for ease.' 
p. 51. DO. An allied use is ' do he set foot on that there ground,' I'm 

off to the lawyer.' For other uses see the Dictionary section 

above. An emphatic use of do is seen in ' that's the masterestbit 

ever I did see ' and the like, 
p. 53. 1. 24. ^s is probably a conjunction (as far as) in ' he ain't done him 

no hu't as I knows on,' because you can as well say ' he ain't hu't 

him as I knows on.' 
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p. 53. 1. 24. Bein' (since) is i6th c. Shaks., 2 Henry IV., 11. i. 199, ' You 
loiter here too long, being you are to take soldiers up.' 

p. 54. E'en. In these puzzling expressions it seems as if e'en (even) 
and een (end) were confused. See MOS' AN EEN, Dictionary 
section above, and examples in D.D. No doubt the original users 
knew what they meant, but modern dialect knows not, nor cares. 
Why should it ? O fortunatos niniium sua si bona norint Agricolas, 
who of grammar take no count. 
,, Howsomever is a literary form (13th c), more ancient than the 
current however (c. 1300) and howsoever (15th c). The connecting" 
som is an ancient conj unction meaning as. The forms howsomdever, 
howsomnever , are of dialect only. 

p. 55. That for so that is also used consecutively. ' He was that comical 
I couldn't stand 'm n' longer.' 

(note). ' About as common.' Variants are ' better, wuss, wusser'n 
common.' See remark on p. 44 above. 

p. 57. Along of for along with is apparently not literary. But it may be 
that the preposition following along is not of (0'), but a, the compre- 
hensive atonic a of p. 64, for with. Along of for owing to is in litera- 
ture from the i6th century. Before that the phrase was along on. 
Shaks., Cymb., V. v. 271, ' Long of her it was that we meet here so 
strangely. ' 
,, To of constructions add vexed of. See Diet, section above. 

p. 58: 1. 10. Of following transitive verb-nouns (' what's he bin a doin' 
of ' etc.) has high literary authority. Tindale (1534), Mat. ix. 9, 
' He sawe a man syt a receauynge of custome ' ; Shaks., Timon V. i. 
188, ' Why, I was writing of my epitaph,' Pepys, Diary, 19 March 
1666, ' They being altering of the stage.' For of following off see 
off below. 
,, Off is followed by of (i6th c., for earlier from). Shaks., 2 Henry VI. 
II. i. 96, ' A fall off of a tree ' ; Bunyan, P. P., i., 49, ' About a 
furlong off of the Porter's lodge.' And in dialect it is similarly 
followed by on. ' Take that there kettle off' n th' fire.' With beg, 
borrow, buy, and the like, you can say ' I bought ut off he,' ' off of 
he,' or " ofi'n he.' 
,, On takes the place of of, as in ' the hull on 't,' ' some on ye.' 
Shakespeare, ' the moment on 't,' ' I'm very glad on 't ' ; Steele, ' the 
Right on 't ' ; Berkeley (1732), ' the best on 't.' So to part on is 
used for to part with, just as part of above. For'off'n (off on) see 
off, above. Thus see how of and on are confused in dialect. But 
so it is also in literature from the i6th century, as the above examples 
show. On is added to nigh. ' Nigh on thutty she'll be, come 
Michaelmas.' Of nigh with on or upon there seems to be no 
literary record till 1829 (Landor). 

PHONOLOGY. 

p. 58. Cockney infection. If a cockney would learn humility, let him 

turn to Coax (Diet, section, above), and ponder, 
p. 59. A has the sound of ay in aysh (ash) and bayg (bag). 
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p. 59. n. I. To old French words preserved in dialect add musheroon 

(mushroom). See Diet, section above. 

p. 60. E is sounded as a in uacj's (verjuice), and as ie and i in -fild, fill (field), 

„ (at foot). Fallow is f oiler or folly. Felly (felloe) is a 13th c. form, 

and is older than felloe forms. 

p. 61. i7 is as in ondo, onhook, onmarcifiil etc., and as the u of bull 

in bulk (throb. See Diet, section above) and piilk (see Dictionary). 

p. 62. A final t is added in sarm'nt (sermon), which is sometimes further 

shortened to sarmut. 
p. 63. (last line). After oi^non add ' So is musheroon (mousseron) . 

Upsadoun is correct. It is for tip so down, so for as if. Cf. topsy- 
turvy, if the -sy is for so, which is doubtful. Turvy is from an old 
verb tirve, to turn. Cf . the Dictionary section above, 
p. 64. It is remarked that an atonic a is loosely used for a number of 
various words, e.g. I, he, have, at, in, of, on, with. A loose and 
slovenly use it is. But we are all more or less slovenly in our speech ; 
and search in the dictionary shows that people, literary people, 
have been so at least from the loth century, and suggests that it 
was always so. Out of a multitude of instances let a few suffice. 
' The Jewes would a stoned him ' (14th c). ' I might a had Hus- 
bands afore now ' (Bunyan). ' Sawed a two.' (i6th c). ' Torne a 
pieces' (Shakespeare). 'A Goddes name' (Chaucer). 'Not to 
faste a Friday' (14th c). 'Stands here a purpose' (Marlowe, 
1590). ' While the ark was a preparing ' (Bible, 1611). 'Always 
a laughing ' (Tr. of Erasmus, 1683). ' A taking of her last farewell ' 
(Bunyan). ' Now a [he] is a praying ' (Shaks). ' The name of John a 
Gaunt ' (Shaks.). So it went on till the time of Swift and Pope. 
Verily our dialect is in good company. To our examples add ' a 
know a did ' (I know he did), ' come along a we,' ' the rain come 
a, rootl'n down on th' rufE ' (roof), where a stands for I, he, with 
(or of), on. 

House in composition^. Dovehouse is duff'us. 
„ Unfamiliar words. Add antidote (anecdote), creation (recreation),. 
scotchneal (cochineal), crouch (encroach — ' ye ain't no call t' crouch 
on we.') 
p. 65.' Erratic spelling, as such, finds no place here, but perhaps it may 
be noted that ' that makes a fowl calve easier,' does not imply a- 
portent. For ca^we read carve. Similarly ' lion mutton ' in a butcher's- 
bill, is only loin of mutton. 

Neither must surnames generally be discussed, but a note may be 
given to the interesting Pleshey name Bohannan, because it seems 
to have a vernacular form in Cannon. Bohannans usually claim 
that the name represents de Bohun (the great de Bohuns of Pleshey, 
Earls of Hereford and lords of the manor in the 13th and 14th 
centuries), but modern experts think it more likely to be Buchanan, 
the name having somehow strayed south in comparatively recent 
times, and in the vernacular become shortened to Cannon. Bohan- 
nan and Cannon are certainly the same name, being used in the 
registers interchangeably for the same person. 
Rustic Humour (Supplement I.). A smart retort by one of our old 
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men, a. large contributor to my collection. It was in the days of 
his youth, when he used to travel far into other counties, for hay- 
making, wood-craft, and so on. Once, when he got home, a mate 
twitted him — ' ye know, S — , a roU'n ston' never gathers n' moss.' 
The jibe had perhaps been pondered long, but the reply came 
quick — ' ah, mite, but ye know, a, owd sett'n hin ain't never got 
n' feathers on the belly.' 

Ponderous, in comparison, was the utterance of a lover, who, 
walking with the woman of his choice and a superfluous friend, and 
coming to a, stile, said to the friend, ' Faith an' sich, neighbour, 
hold m' hat. Here we touch lip.' Very unusual with us is such 
stately diction. It might have come from a rustic of Lytton's or 
d' Israeli's novels. But there it is. It is vouched for. He must 
have been an elderly lover — no candidate for the ' calves' pightle.' 

' What ? hain't ye never sin a naked baby afore ? ' So said an 
elderly labourer escorting a parcel of haymaking women along the 
riverside at Felsted when they came to the bathing-field, to find the 
school just emerged and beginning to dress. The ' babies ' were of 
all ages from twelve to nineteen, but the sarcasm got the women 
past the obstacle. 

It is pleasing to record that the ' owd dev'l ' of the story in Supple- 
ment I. still exists in retirement, housed in an upper room of our 
present saddler's premises, 
-p. 67. 1. 38. For musicianer, rheumatiz, ruinate, ruination, all of which 

have literary authority, see the Dictionary section, above, 
p. 68, line 3. Ramberin should be amberin,' ' This here amberin,' leaves 
us doubtful, but ' some amberin ' settles the question. 
„ below. Infirmary is farmery. Junior House is Gin'l House. It is 
worth remark that the School Chapel, built fifty years ago, is still 
■ the new Chu'ch.' A churchman, however nominal, must eschew 
the word chapel. 

APPENDIX I. 

SOME ESSEX WORDS NOT YET RECORDED FROM OUR DISTRICT. 

For many of the words in this hst I am indebted to a number 
of recent correspondents, whose help I here acknowledge with 
warm thanks. These kind contributors who, I hope, will send 
me more from time to time, are Mrs. Cholmondeley, Adderbury 
Vicarage, Oxfordshire, formerly of Little Sampford ; the Rev. 
A. D. Cope, Rector of Little Bromley ; the Rev. Canon Deed, 
Vicar of Nuneaton, with memories of the Braintree, Shalford, 
and Bumpstead districts ; Dr. Stephen Floyd, of Grays ; Mr. 
W. W. Glenny, of Barking ; Miss T. M. Hope, of Hatfield Peverel ; 
Dr. E. A. Hunt, of Colchester ; the Rev. E. G. Norris, Vicar of 
Swalcliffe, Banbury, formerly of Writtle ; Dr. Penry Rowland, 
of Colchester ; Dr. Smallwood, of Little Waltham ; Mr. C. F. D. 
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Sperling, of Ballingdon Hall, Sudbury ; Mr. John Turner, of 
Rochford. Words are also included from some of the few Essex 
boeks, viz. : John Noakes and Mary Styles, Charnock's Glossary 
of the Essex Dialect, John Lott's Alice (Harwich district), 
A Cotmtry-side Chronicle and Father William (Southminster), 
Essex Ballads (Colchester), and A Floating Home (Thames and 
Coast). For these see the Dictionary, p. vi. 

The place-names in brackets indicate the districts from 
which the words are reported or recorded. The Totham instances 
are from John Noakes and Mary Styles, and are therefore old 

(1839)- 

Reference has also been made to two papers in the Trans- 
actions of the Essex Archceological Society, viz. : The East Saxon 
Dialect, by J. M. Jephson, 1863 ; and East Saxon Speech in 
America, by H. T. Armfield, 1893. 

BEING (he'un) : a dwelling. (Totham.) 

BLUNT : money. (Totham.) 

BOG: to boast. (Totham.) 

BUNTING : of dress, untidy. (Totham.) 

CALDER (colder) : the refuse of corn after threshing. Apparently a 

synonym of our cavings. See the Dictionary. (Braintree.) 
CHATE : a feast, treat. (Totham.) 
CRISS-CROSS-ROW : the alphabet. For Christ-cross-row. In hornbooks 

the alphabet was always headed by a cross. (Chelmsford.) 
CROPE : apparently a dialect variant of creep. In John Noakes it might 

be for grope, but the D.D. examples indicate creep. (Totham.) 
CUDDY : the hedge-sparrow. (Braintree.) 
DILVERED : tired out. (Totham.) 

DODMAN : a snail. See the Dictionary, HODMEDOD. (Barking). 
DOPPER: the dabchick. (Braintree.) 
DRINK BY WORD OF MOUTH : to drink direct from the bottle. 

Formerly in use in the Barking district. Shad well. Squire of A Isatia, 

V. i. (17th century). ' Here's the bottle. Let us drink by word of 

mouth.' 
DUBS : money. ? for dibs. (Totham.) 
FESTIGATE ; to fascinate. ' He's fair festigated o' she.' Probably a 

misconception of fascinate. (Braintree.) 
FIRETAIL . the redstart. (Sudbury.) 

FLAIL: for //ai/, basket. See the Dictionary section above. (Harsvich). 
ELANNY : of wind, gusty. F/a«, a puff of wind, 15th c. (Colchester). 
FLECK : in the phrase ' like fleck,' very quickly. Under Flick in D.D. 

(Totham.) 
FOLLY : a narrow passage for foot-trafi&c. (Colchester.) 
FOURALEET : a meeting of four ways. This is near the proper form 

/oMJ'-(g'is)/ee<, a junction of four (ways). (Little Bromley.) Four-releet, 

used in John Noakes, and still in some parts of Essex and East Anglia, 
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misses the mark, releet being no word. The expression has been a. 

puzzle even to the learned. Charnock gives the forms three-to-leal, 

four-to-leat, and in A Floating Home it appears as three-deleat, four- 

deleet. 
FRICKLE : to fidget. (Thames and Coast.) 
GAGGLE : a flight of birds. (Southminster.) 

GAMMOCK : capable, clever. ' Gammock a nuss'n ' (nursing). (Brain- 
tree.) ' 
GOD A'MIGHTY'S TIME : real time as distinguished from ' summer 

time.' A notable recent addition to the vernacular. (Clacton.) 
GOTCH : a big-belhed jug. (Colchester.) 
GRATTON : stubble. (Sudbury.) 

HODMANDOD : a snail. Cf. DODMAN, above. (L. Bromley.) 
HOWSOMDEVER : howsoever. (N.E.Essex.) In the ' Father Wilham ' 

series the form howsomenever appears. See note on p. 54 above. 
HUDDLE : a hole. (S.W. Essex.) 
HURTLE : to string one hind leg of a dead hare or rabbit through the 

other. Our word is hock. (Sudbury.) 
LANDLO(U)PER : the long-tailed fieldmouse. (Sudbury.) 
MIZZLE : ' yow who cry this mus' mizzle.' [John Noakes, 50). Apparently 

a use of the slang mizzle, to decamp, ' be off ' ; here to ' shut up.' 
MOUTH : to ' have a full mouth,' to talk volubly, perhaps boastfully. 

(Southminster.) 
MULLER : a butterfly. Probably for miller. Various white insects 

are so called. (Harwich.) 
PANE : a small plot of ground, such as the old hop-grounds of N.E. 

Essex, or in modern allotments. (Sudbury.) 
PERT (up) : to raise briskly. A rare 17th c. variant of perk, used by 

Beaumont and Fletcher. An infant is said to ' pert up ' its head. 

(Hatfield Peverel.) 
POST : a small boil. Pust, i6th and 17th centuries, is a pimple. Cf. 

push (see the Dictionary) and Lat. pustula. (Colchester.) 
PUTTOCK : a kite (the bird). (Braintree.) 
RACKS : a cooking fireplace. (Totham.) 
RELEET : see FOURALEET. 
RUNT : to scold. (Harwich.) 
SHORT COATED : short-tempered. Cf. SHORTWAISTED, Diet. 

section above. (Harwich.) 
SLIPE : a narrow cart-track leading to fields ; a passage between houses. 

See Dictionary s.v. (S.W. Essex.) 
SNEER : to twitch, wince. (Thames and Coast.) 

SQUEEZEL : a V-shaped stile. Better is the Wiltshire form squeeze- 
belly. (Braintree.) 
STRIKE (work) : to stop. Used of an individual stopping because the 

work is done, not in the sense of an organized strike. (Harwich.) 
STULL: a. hunch, of bread, etc. (Totham.) 
TEUKY : the redshank. (Braintree.) 
THATNS: that. (Harwich.) 
THREE-RELEET : a meeting of three ways. For threer- (ge)leet. See 

FOURALEET. (Charnock and A Floating Home.) 
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THUSSNS: thus. (Harwdch.) 

TOTTY: small meat. (Waltham.) 

WHATSOMDEVER, WHATSOMENEVER : whatsoever. (N.E 

Essex and Southminster.) See HOWSOMDEVER. 
WHIG : whey. ' Sour as whig.' (S.W. Essex.) 

APPENDIX II. 

SUFFOLK AND NORFOLK WORDS WHICH MAY BE FOUND TO 
OCCUR IN ESSEX. 

These are gathered from The Lord of the Harvest* Lark- 
meadow,] and Giles's Trip to London,] which are indicated in the 
list by (L.H.), (L.), and (G.). 

BRUSH : ' a brush of walnuts,' the year's crop. (L.H.) 

CLASHMADANG : noisy talk. ' Consarn your clashmadang'.' (L.) 

COAT : a petticoat. (L.H.). 

CODSWOBBLE : ' A swillun an' a codswobblun.' (L.) 

CROP : of pork, the ribs or neck. (G.) 

DUZZY : dizzying ; applied "to women's talk and to flying lawn-tennis 

balls. A form of dizzy. (L.) 
FARINGS: see PARTS. 
FETCH (sb.) : a trick. (L.H.) 
FLART : a fool (?) ' A shanny sort of flart.' (L.) 
FRIMMICATE : to put on airs, show off (?) ' A smarmun' an' a frimmica- 

tun.' (L.) 
FROIZE : a pancake. See PUDDING. (G.) 
GRIBBAL : a gripe-ball, for horses, etc. (L.H.) 
HALLOO-LARGESS : a ceremony consisting of singing and shouting 

' halloo-largess ' after the harvest-home supper. (L. H.) 
HEFTY: of weather, boisterous (?) (L.) 
HUDDEREN : a ' hobble-de-hoy.' (L.H.) 
HULVER: holly. (L. H.) 
LEASING : lying. Psalms iv. 2, ' How long will ye love vanity, and 

seek after leasing,' and v. 6, ' Thou shalt destroy them that speak 

leasing.' Alas, the R.V. turns the good word into falsehood, and lies. 

(L.) 
MARN {vb.) : mast (?) (L.) 

MAW : an abbreviation of MAWTHER (q.v.) (L.) 
MAWTHER : used for any girl. The daughters of the house are all 

mawthers. (L.H.) 
MELL: to meddle. (L.) 
MOR: as MAW, above. (G.) 
NIPCHEESE : a niggard. (L.H.) 
PARTS : airs. ' To put on parts and farins.' (L.H.) 
PITMAN : the smallest pig in a litter. (L.H.) 
POKE : a bag. (L. H.) 

• M. Betham-Edwards, 1899 ; included in ' The World's Classics,' Oxf, Univ. Press, 19 13. 
t Marmadnke Picktliall, Chatto and Windus, 1912. 
% James Spilling, Jairold, 1872. 
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PRETTY (sb.) : used ironically. ' What are them pretties you've bin 

sayin' ? ' i.e. nasty things. (L.H.) 
PUDDING : ' If it won't pudd'n, it must froize.' So Giles, driven by 

bugs out of bed to the refuge of an arm-chair. If it won't make a 

pudding, it must do for a pancake ; if one way won't do, another 

must. (G.) 
PUNNOR: a penny-worth. (G.) 
ROAR : ' Roar in them clothes,' rush in (?) The clothes were hung out 

to dry, and threatened by coming rain. (L.H.) 
ROCKSTAFF : a distaff. (G.) 
SHILLINTHER : a shilling's-worth. (G.) 
STAM: to astound. (L.) (G.) 
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A CONTRIBUTION TO AN ESSEX 
DIALECT DICTIONARY 

BY THE REV. EDWARD GEPP, M.A. 

SUPPLEMENT III. 

With an ^.ppendix {HI.) on Essex words in some dialects of the 
United States. 

LITTLE is needed by way of introduction to this Supplement. 
Words continue to come in by one channel or another, 
and the stream, trickle though it be, will never cease. Already 
the Dictionary is almost doubled, and there is prospect of a 
second edition. 

Criticism continues to complain that I include many words, 
of general dialect, of common current use, that have no business 
here. It is fair criticism ; but what I set out to do was (I quote 
from the Introduction to the Dictionary) ' to set down, as far 
as I am able, the dialect and colloquial speech of our little dis- 
trict.' That I have done, and I budge riot, nor will. After 
all, obstinacy is our right, as consistency is our duty. More- 
over, the little work is only ' a contribution.' It will be for 
the editor of a complete Essex Dialect Dictionary, when he 
appears, to pick and reject as he pleases. 

Again my best thanks to Messrs. George Wright, Worrin, 
and French, for kind help unceasing. Other acknowledgements 
will be found at the head of Appendices I. and II. 

Abbreviations are the same as in the last Supplement, with 
the addition of C.O.D., The Concise Oxford Dictionary (1911), 
and Maund:, Maundevile's Travailes (c. 1400), Halliwell's edition 
of 1839, reprint 1866. An asterisk signifies that a word has 
appeared before in my lists. 

DICTIONARY. 

*ABROAD : i, out of doors. ' You chil'n ain't agoin' t' play abroad, 
not till that stop rain'n.' An early use (14th c.) familiar in the 
Bible and in literature generally. Shaks., 2 Hen. I V. i. ii. 117. ' I am 
■glad. to see your Lordship abroad. I heard say your Lordship was 
sick.' Watts, Divine Songs (1715), ' Whene'er I take my walks abroad, 
How many poor I see.' Cf , BROADWORK (Diet.) 

*AGIN ■ again, against. Literary examples in the senses given in the 
Dictionary are Chaucer, Leg. of Good Women, Prol. 48 ' To seen 
this flowre ayein the sunne sprede ' ; Massinger, City Madam, iii. i. 
(1632), ' Get . . His cap and pantofles ready And a 
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a candle Again you rise ' ; Shaks., Hamlet, I., i., 158, ' Ever 'gainst 
that season comes ' ; Bible, Exodus, vii., 15, ' Stand by the river's 
brink against he come.' The earliest records are, for again loth c, 
against 12th c. 

ALL : quite. ' That's all ten year agoo.' ' Thutty acre ? that's all 
that.' 'That's all y'r master(s).' See MASTER (Diet.) A con- 
tinuous literary use as in ' all too soon,' etc. Shaks., 2 Hen. IV.. v, 
iii., 24, ' Our argument is all too heavy to admit much talk.' So in 
the misconceived combination ' all to.' Judges ix., 53, ' all to brake 
his scull,' m3 .ns quite broke. The to is properly an O.E. adverbial 
prefix to the verb, related to the German zer, asunder. By the 
1 6th century the connexion had been lost sight of, and, as in the 
Bible example (1611) above, the to was treated as a separate word. 
The last record in N.E.D., of the original form is in Coverdale's Bible 
(1635), Prov. vi., 15, ' Sodenly shal he be all tobroken.' 

APPLE : treated as an adjective, abounding in apples. ' Pleshey's th' 
appl'st place in Essex.' 
*ARGAFY : i to argue ; to admit of argument. ' That don't argafy ' 
means ' it cannot be argued.' Miss Edgeworth, Will. ii. {1832), ' I 
can't stand argufying here about charity.' 2. to signify. Smollett, 
Peregrine Pickle, III., Ixxviii., 44, ' Howsomever that don't argufy 
in reverence to his being in a hurry.' 

ARK : lairina. A euphemism. Cf. NECESSARY. 
■^BANIAN-DAY : (Supplt. II.) This has been removed to Appendix I. 
below (q.v.). It cannot at present be claimed for our district. 

BAT : a brickbat. ' What 'r I t'do a these here owd bats ? ' Bal in 
the 13th c. is a club, 14th a lump, early i6th a piece of brick. The 
combination brickbat is of the 16th c, later. 

BEAN : ' he's got his bean? in ' means ' he is drunk.' The explanation 
given is that the harvesting of beans, the last crop, is the occasion for 
a big drink. 

BEER- STALL : See STALL below. 
»BEHOUNCED: (.Supplt. II.): Ray, .S. and E. (1691), ' Behounced ; 

Tricked up and made fine.' 
*BEND : to push, thrust. ' She bent her fist in 's face — a owd huzzy.' 

BIFFLE : a squabble. ' Come a bit a a biffle, an' there'll be war agin.' 
The word is quite obscure at present, perhaps a mere freak. 

*BLACK : ' He's a black, he is,' he is a blackguard. Black in the sense 
of villainous is used in literature from the i6th c. 

BLETTED : overripe, as a medlar or a ' sleepy ' pear. Blet is a recent 
intransitive verb, formed by the botanist Lindley (1835) from the 
French adjective blet, overripe. Our use is transitive. 

BLOCK : to knock. To ' block up ' soil is to break up clods. 

BOMANTEEK : putty, or other similar stufi used for stopping 
up cracks in wood, ' sand-cracks ' in horses' hoofs, etc. D.D. also 
bsaumo-.itague, which deviously reveals its origin, viz., Jean Beau- 
mont, a French geologist of the i8th and 19th c. See a story under 
Rurtic Humour below. 
* BOX-HARRY • Borrow, Wild Wales, ch. xxxiii., devotes a page to the 
term, and seems to hold the view taken in Supplt. II, 
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BOY : • he's a rare owd booy for flowers {read'n, or what not),' an adept 

at, or fond of. 
BRICKIE : a bricklayer. 

BROACH : a split stick bent double and used for pinning thatch on 
stacks. Its earliest meanings (early 14th c.) are spear, spit, etc. 
Prompt. Parv. (c. 1440), ' Broche, for a thacstare, firmaculum.' 
*BUFFLE (Snpplt. II.) : ' to get the buffle (the better) of.' D.D. records 
' to get the bussel of ' in the same sense for Essex. Buffle and 
bustle are curiously confused owing to the similarity of / and x in 
earlier printing. Johnson {Diet. 1755), has buffle to puzzle, but N.E.D. 
says it is a bogus word. Buffle-headed, bustle-headed clouds are 
' cumulus ' clouds ; and such clouds are said to ' bustleup,' i.e., 
rise in rounded misses. What is the origin ? Bustle is an article o-f 
lady's dress (i8th c). Buffle is a buflfalo (i6th c). Who will undo 
this tangle and straighten it out ? 
BULL (vb.) : used of a cow ; marem appetere. 

BUNGALOW : This word, having moved in India, and in this country, 
far from its proper meaning of a lightly-built hut of Bengal, 
a Bengal hut, has with us curiously returned more or less to the 
primitive sense. Hereabouts any recent one-storeyed house or hovel 
is a bungalow. It is a, term of contempt with dwellers in older or 
batter houses. ' That look all roight now. That den't look only 
loike a owi bungalow afore that was done up.' 
CESS' : The literary phrase ' out of all cess ' is preserved in our dialect. 
' Altered out of all cess ' means utterly changed. Cess (i6th c.) is an 
aphetic form of assess in the sense of assessment, calculation. Shaks., 
I Hen. v., II. i, 8. ' The poor jade is wrung in the withers out of all 
cess.' 
CESS' : (bad) luck. In ' cess take ut ' the word appears to have the 
sense of the Irish ' bad cess to it.' Its origin N.E.D. leaves doubtful. 
Perhaps it is an abbreviation of success, or perhaps a use of cess^.' In 
literature it occurs in ' bad cess ' only, and only recently {Punch, 1859) . 
Cf. CONCESS. 
CHAMBER-LYE : human urine fermented (i6th c.) This was formerly 
used for many household and agricultural purposes, in washing clothes, 
for dressing seed, etc., and is still used as an internal and external 
medicament, e,g. for boils, for rubbing horses' coats, etc. Shaks. 1 Hen. 
IV., i(., i, 23, ' Your chamber-lye breeds fleas like a loach.' 
CHIMB, CHIME : the top or bottom of a cask, or, as properly, the rim 
formed by the projecting ends of the staves (14th c). A M.E. word 
with O.E. connexions. Chaucer, Reeve's ProL, ^^i. ' Almoost al empty 
is the tonne. The streem of lyf now droppeth on the chymbe.' Vb. 
chimb {up), to fix the ends of the cask. Chimb-hammer , a cooper's 
hammer for this purpose. 
CHINE : to ' chine ' ribs of beef is to chop them partly through. Pro- 
pjrly to chop the backbone (chine). Cotgrave (i6ii) 'Eschiner to 
Chyne : to divide, or breake the backe of.' 
CHOAT : for SHOAT (15th c), a yearling pig. Uncle Remus preserves 
this word, with the secondary meaning of pork. Hence, I suppose, the 
surname Choat, which exists hereabouts. 
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CHUMP: a dolt, blockhead. Properly (early i8th c), a lump of 
wood, the thick end of a log sawn off. Hence chump-end, chump-chop, 
in mutton. 

COBBLE : to grumble ? for golble, turkeywise. Or has it to do with 
the mysterious quob'ile in crossquobble (Diet.) ? 

CODGE : to potter, loaf. Sb. codger, a loafer, a tramp. For cadge 
(Supplt. II.), cadger, to beg, a beggar. Codger (i8th c.) is a mean, 
miserly person, and (igth c. glossaries) a low pedlar, a tramp. 

COMFORTABLE : genial, agreeable, easy to get on with. ' A wunnerful 
comfortably gentleman he is.' ' A comfortable woman ' appears in 
advertisements for housekeepers. The use is based on a 14th c. sense, 
comforting. Shaks., King Lear, i., iv., 330. ' A daughter, who, I am 
sure, is kind and comfortable.' 

CONCESS: used as CONSUME (Diet.). Cf. CESS, above . 
*COTTYMOLL : perhaps connected with cotquean, which means cottage- 
woman, but was applied to a man who does or interferes with women's 
jobs; atermof contempt (i6thc.) The first record is Shaks., iJ. awfi/., 
IV.', iv., 6, ' Look to the baked meats, good Angelica, spare not for 
cost.' Nurse. ' Go, you cotquean, go, get you to bed.' 

COUSIN : to be intimate. ' A don't cousin along a she.-' A non-literary 
use, but cousin from the 15th c. is used as a term of intimacy or fami- 
liarity between persons unrelated. 

COWBANE : water-hemlock (Cicutavirosa) ; i8th c. botanists. 

CRAB : a crab-louse, a kind of body-louse. 

'CRAKE : to boast. The usual literary form is crack, in the same sense 
(15th c). But crake is the direct phonetic representative of the O.E. 
original cracian. Also, generally, to talk unadvisedly. ' I don't crake 
about it ' may mean ' I hold my tongue.' 

CRAMP : somewhat curiously ussd in ' cramped for time,' short of time. 

CRUMMY (? crumby) : infested with vermin, or generally uncleanly. 
The idea perhaps is crusted, crumb-covered, like a fried sole. The 
sense of plump, buxom, is vulgar slang. Here perhaps crumby means 
soft, like the crumb of- bread. 

CUT OUT : to thin (a crop). ' The master he set we a cutt'n out mang'l.' 

DAN'L : salt pork. This perhaps explains the obscure expression ' take 
y'r Dan'l away ' (Supplt. I.): An example from South Cambridge- 
shire runs ' it's Satd'y, bandyan day. I'll give him a bit of dan'l for 
dinner.' But why Dan'l, or if Dan'l or dannel, or what, I cannot dis- 
cover, 

DEPPER : used variously of women, i. In 'Missus 's got a depper 
com'n' ' depper means a mature, experienced servant. 2 . A n obstreperous 
woman, ' A rare owd deppsr she is.' Also a farm-horse name, always of 
a mare, and an active one. These uses suggest dapper (15th c), of 
which the old Teutonic connexions have a range of meanings including 
strong, energetic, steady, etc., and dialect adds quick, active, etc. 

DISREMEMBER : to forget, A recent use. 

DOP : .an abbreviation of dop-chick, dabchick. Apparently sometimes 
used generally for waterfowl. 
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*DOUBT : the oldest recorded literary sense (1225) is to fear. That, of 
course, is not the original sense, which is to hesitate (Fr. douter, Lat. 
dubitare). Maund. 64, ' Theidowten not the Sowdan (Sultan), ne non 
othre Prince.' 

DRY: drought (12th c.) ' Twas that owd dry killed 'm.' 

DUMMEL : torpid. i6th c. stupid. A hibernating wasp ' lays dummel.' 
Cf. Germ, dumm, stupid. 
♦FARE : the following examples illustrate further the chameleon 
character of the word. You can ' fare angry,' or ' fare to feel 
angry.' You can say ' that fare to rain pour'n ' ; and even ' I do 
fare t' fare wunnerful quare." The use is derived from the ancient 
verb (loth c.) fare, to go. In the dialect senses it has no record 
till 1849 (Norfolk dialect in David Copperfield), but since in East 
Anglia it is all-pervading, it must be ancient. 

FAY (fye) : to clean. To ' fye (out) ' a ditch is to clean it out. Fay, 
fey, fie, fye are early 13th c. forms. Morte d' Arthur (c, 1400), ' He feyd 
his fysnamye with his foule hondez.' Tusser, Husbandry 54 (1573), 
' At midnight trie foule priuies to fie.' 

FINGER-STALL: see STALL below. 

FLASHINGS : hedge-cuttings. To ' flash a hedge ' is to cut it. Un- 
explained in the Dictionaries. 
*FLEA : (to flay) ; ' fit t' flea a flint,' of a cold wind, is a good example. 
♦FLEET: at slight depth, near the surface (17th c). ' Ye mustn't dig 
atween rasps ; the roots are s' fleet.' 

FLICKY : out of temper, cross. ? from flick, a light blow, jerk, etc. 

FOISON : plenty. 'A foison o' water' (or of a crop). A French 
word from Lat. fusio, a pouring. Its literary use runs from the 14th c. 
to the 19th. Lamb and Lowell use it. Caxton (1489), ' grete foyson 
of arowes.' 

FORKSTALE : see STALE' below. 

FRAIL : to thrash. ' I give he a frail'n he on't forgit.' For flail [vb.) 
to thrash (15th c). For the form see Supplt. II. 

FRENCH-BALK : to cross-plough (i.e. at right angles to the usual 
direction) balk-wise. For the distinction between balk and ridge 
reference must be made to a local expert. 

GAG: to drive a plough unevenly, not level. Gag. to jerk (15th c). 
Cf. jag, jig and jog. 

GALLOWS (gallus, galluses) : braces for trousers. (i8th c.) 
♦GAMMICK : to show foolery. ' I on't have n' more a y'r gammuck'n.' 
No literary record. 

GASHLY: ghastly, A 17th c. form. 

GASTER: to frighten. i6th c. 

GAUM: to smear. It appears in i8th c. dialect glossaries and is used 
as balm (Diet.) 
♦GENTLEMAN : ' Sir, Mr. Merdle never was the gentleman.' (Little 
Dorrit, II., xxv.) 

GILL : a timber-cart. Our usual word is wim (Diet.). Norfolk gloss- 
aries. 
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GIVEN-NAME : a name given, at baptism or otherwise ; a ' Christian 
name.' The first record is from Bartlett's Dictionary of A mencanisms, 

1859. 
GLUM : of wood, unseasoned. ' That's laid a long time, an' that's 
glum ' it.' A form of clum, which is a dialect variant of clam (15th c.) 
moist, sticky. See GLEM, Diet, and Supplt. II. 
GREAT {sb.) : piece work. (i6th c). Massinger, The Picture, V,., iii., 
' Do you work by the day or the great ? ' 
*GRUTCH (Supplt. II.) : to grudge, grumble. Maund. 57. ' The people 
grucched, for thei fownden no thing to drynke.' 
HAGGEN-BAG, HAGNY-BAG : a pair of bags arranged to hang over 
the shoulders, in front and behind, for provisions, etc. Hoggen is a 
Cornish word for a pork pasty, or a, fiat cake, and hoggan-bag is a 
miner's provision bag. From old Cornish hogen, a pork pasty, from 
hoch, a pig. This from D.D., which gives the word for Cornwall only. 
It is strange that it should be used with us, but it is, commonly. 
N.E.D. seems not to notice it. 
HALE (over) : used as call over. See Supplt. II. for both words. 
HARDLY HARDLY : a euphemistic expression used of a person of 
weak mind. See Diet., Grammar pp. 68, 69. 
*HARSLET (Supplt. II.) : Pepys' Diary, 10 March 1664, ' A good hog's 

harslet, a piece of meat I love.' 
*HEFT (Supplt. II.) : {sb.) i. weight, its proper meaning (i6th c.) ' Feel 
a th' heft a that.' 2. a lift. East Anglian glossaries. ' Gie 's a heft 
a this here sack.' A derivative of heave {vb.), as weft of weave, theft of 
thieve, vb. to lift (17th c.) 
HOD^ : a small beer-keg, formerly used by labourers to carry their 

drink. 
HODDY : offended, out of temper. See HOD, Supplt. I. 
HOUNCED, HOUNCELLED (up) : dressed up. A dialect verb from 
sb. hounce. See HOUNCEL (Supplt. I.) and cf. BEHOUNCED (above 
and Supplt. 11.) 
HUMLOCK : hemlock. Also used for other umbelliferous plants. A 

.J5th c. form. 
HUSK: to cough. 'She kep on a husk'n all night' (i6th c.) From 

husk (sb.) a throat disease of cattle. 
ILL : a euphemism in ' she's goin' to be ill,' which means ' she is expect- 
ing a child.''* 
INCREASE : ' she's got a increase ' means ' she has given birth to a 

child."* 
INOFFENSIVE : of weak intellect." 

JAG(G) : a cart-load (i6th c.) ' A tidy jag that is, for that pwd scrail.' 
JIBBER: 'I wouldn't let folks know y'r mother'^ , bred a jibber,' is 

said to a recalcitrant, mulish person. 
JOURNEY : a ' journey at plough ' is a day's work at ploughing, now 
usually an acre. The phrase is recorded in literature from the i6th c. ; 
journey for a day's work, and for a day's, travel, from the 13th c. 
JUBOUS : dubious. 

* See Euphemisms — Gram., pp. 68, 69. 
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KEEP : the fitting to a door or gate in which the latch moves. This 
corresponds to a rare 17th c. use for a clasp or fastening for a garment. 

KICKSY : a general term for any of the larger hollow-stemmed umbelli- 
ferous plants. ' As hght as kicksy ' is a common expression. Properly 
the word is kex {14th c.) Shaks,, Hen. V., v., ii,, 52, ' Hateful docks 
rough thistles, kecksies, burs.' The origin is unknown. Cf. CRICKSY 
(Diet.). 

KINDFUL : i . of any, or every, kind. 'A young huzzy, she on't nuther 
scrub, n'r wash up, n'r any kindful thing.' Or you may say ' she's that 
clumsy she's broke every kindful thing.' A non-literary word. D.D. 
gives it only for East Anglia, one example only, from Forby. 2. occa- 
sional in dialect in the sense of kind (adj.) 

LEP : to leap. A 13th i,. form. ' I see 'm lep acrost that little owd 
grip.' Lep is also the usual form of the past tense of leap. 
*LUGSOME : (Supplt. II.), heavy. Used also of dull, rainy weather. 
*(A) MASTER : also used as an adverb. ' He spell a master, that there 

booy.' 
*MEETINGER : (meetner) : in the mouth of a churchman (however nomi- 
nal) the word expresses strong contempt. ' He never was n' good ; 
ain't on'y a d — d owd meetner.' This with my apologies. The 
' meetner ' is no more complimentary, but perhaps less forcible ; but 
local intolerance is unrestrained. 

MISERY : a miserable object. ' There's a little misery ' pity will say 
of a puny kitten, or disappointment of a diminutive mincepie. Used 
in the i8th c. of persons and places, e.g. street Arabs, ' little miseries 
out of the gutter.' 

MITE : used adverbially, as in ' I den't feel ut a moit,' etc. 

MIXEN : a dung-heap (loth c.) 

MONKEY ; a labourer's beer-keg. 
•MORT : a large quantity. Examples from literature are ' a mort o' 
prisoners ' (17th c.) ' of wit ' (i8th c), ' o' merrymaking' (Sheridan). 
Its origin is obscure ; perhaps a dialect corruption of mortal (N.E.D.). 
*MOUTH : in the quotation from the Psalms (Supplt. II.) mouths should 
be mows (as it is in earlier editions of the Prayer Book), i.e. grimaces. 
Mow is a 14th c. word, Fr. moue, origin unknown. To ' make a poor 
mouth ' is to talk dismally, complain of troubles. 

JSTANNY : head. ' Stop that whinnick'n, will ye ? Don't you'll craze 
my nanny.' Probably a local freak. 

NECESSARY : latrina. ' Necessary house ' is in literature from the 
1 6th c." 

NOGGIN : a small quantity of drink, ' Gie 's jes' a noggin'. Properly 

a small measure (\ pint) for liquids. 17th c. in both senses. 
■ NOONING : a ^midday meal. 17th c. 

OFFER : a recbtnmendation, ' character.' ' That ain't much a a offer ' 
said a servant girl of a ' character ' from her mistress. 

PARTMENT :: a parting, dividing line or space. Literature does not 
use it. So much the' more credit to dialect. 

PERSUADE : to advise. ' I've persuaded him times to have that tooth 
out, but he on't.' In literature in this sense i6th c. to i8th. 
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PESKY : troublesome. ' Consarn them pesky booys (sparrers, wire- 

wums, any thing)' : A U.S. word, of uncertain origin. Early 19th. c. 

One would Hke to think they got it from us, but there is nothing to 

show it. 

PLANT : used specially of young plants of the cabbage kind. ' Plants 

for sale,' means this, without definition. 
PONG ; see the Dictionary, p. 65 (War words). 
PROFIT : to ' drive a sow to profit,' agere ad mar em. 
*PUCKERTORY (Supplt. I.) : this can hardly be a form of purgatory, 
as is sometimes supposed, but there may well be an idea of purgatory 
in the termination. There is stress on the in both puckertbry, pur- 
gatory. 
PULL : ' that do pull th' ground so ' is said of an exhausting crop. 
*PUSS : Pepys. Diary, 6 Aug. 1663, ' His wife, an ugly puss, had brought 
him money.' 
RAFTY : of weather, misty, damply cold. 

REDD : to set in order, tidy ; usually with up. The word is common in 
the North and Midlands, and is occasionally used here. 15th c, to 
clear ; i6th to tidy. Hence our reddy, clear (Diet.) 
REFERENCE : a, testimonial. It is not used of the person referred 

to, but of the written ' character.' 
RIG : a male animal defective in certain organs. Also used attributively, 

a rig-horse. 
ROUSE (the s as in house) : to bustle, fidget ; \vit^ about. ' A cay give 
they owd hins n' water ; they kip on roys'n about so.' Apparently 
the ordinary verb rouse, which has a i6th c. intransitive meaning, to 
rush. 
ROUST (with out) : to rout. You roust a person or animal out of some 
refuge, or something you want out of rubbish. A 17th c. form of rouse, 
but with the meaning of rout, which is root. 
RUE : ' He don't know rue from sahce.' See the Dictionary, SAUCE. 

This is said of a stupid, muddling person. 
SACK : to ' sack (something) on to ' a person is to put the blame on him. 
Probably for sock, a 19th c. slang word, to strike. See examples in 
N.E.D. and SOCK, Supplt. II. 
SANDCRACK : a crack in a horse's hoof (i8th c.) Apparently a brick- 
maker's term transferred. 
*SAUCE : vegetables. So a ' cooking ' apple is called a ' sauce-apple.' 
SCANDALIZE : to slander. A i6th c. sense, to treat with contempt. 

gradually passes to this use, which is found in Scott and Dickens. 
SCOUR : of animals, to have diarrhoea. A i6th c. intransitive extension 

of the meaning to purge. 
SCRAVE : to scratch, scrape. Apparently unknown to the Dictionaries. 
SCRIMMAGE : to scuffle ; used of random movement. ' Them booys 

was a scrimmag'n all about th' medder — young mucks.' 
♦SCROUGE : to crowd, huddle. Dr. Johnson {Diet. 1755), s.v. scruze, 
calls it London jargon. Scruze (N.E.D.) is perhaps the progeny of 
screw and squeeze. But in ' scrouge over the fire ' it may be related 
to crouch. Jargon is naturally elusive. 
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SCUD : a hole or recess in a stack. No information in the Dictionaries. 
SEASON : to ' drive to season ' is synonymous with ' drive to profit.' 

See PROFIT above. 
SHORT : to be ' taken short ' is to be taken by surprise. ' Never was 
took s' short afore.' i6th c. 

SICK (with on or after) : to set (a dog) on, incite to attack. N.E.D. 
makes it a dialect variety of seek (imperative), an inciting expression. 
Uncle Remus had good examples. Ch. vii., ' Who dat sickin' dat 
pinter puppy atter my pig ? ' Ch. xxxiv., ' She call up de dogs, she did, 
en sickt em on Brer Rabbit.' 

SILKY : see STINGY below. 

SKERRICK : a scrap. ' There ain't none left, nit a skerrick.' For 
scurrick, scuddick, dialect and slang, early 19th c, unexplained. 

SLICK : used with graded shades of meaning. Properly it means smooth 
(13th c.) So, of persons, neat, 'well-groomed.' Then smart, adroit, 
quick. ' You done that pretty slick.' So it passes to artful. A 
smooth, plausible tongue is slick. So is a slippery road. The word 
has a great vogue in the U.S., e.g. Uncle Remus has all the above, 
and more, such as to 'fit slick,' of a shoe, and, supremely, ' slicker 
dan sin.' See Appendix III. below. Slick is the old form from 
which sleek developed as a variant in the i6th c. 

SLUMMUCK (vb.) : a form of slammock (Diet.). Things in an untidy 
house ' lay slummuck'n all about.' 

SNIB : to snib potatoes is to rub off the shoots. Developed from a 
13th c. meaning, to reprove, check; i6th c, to check growth, of 
seeds, etc. A Scotch use is to ' snib (snuff) a candle.' The word is 
distinct from snip, but allied to snub. 

SORZLE : a form of sossle, to mess up food. From soss (Diet.) . Another 
form is suzzle. 

SPARCH : to parch, of which word it is a form. ' Y'r grass is all sparch 
up t' year.' An east country word. In literature it has the sense 
of scorch, i6th c, after which it has no record till Hall Caine (The 
Manxman, 1894). See the Diet., Grammar p. 62. 

SPOUT: a gun-barrel, gun. 'Count ye den't howd y'r spout quite 
straight.' 

SPUR-GATE, — PATH, — WAY: equivalents of bridle-gate, etc., used 
of a riding-track through fields. 

SQUANDER : in the participle, squandered, scattered. ' Th' housen 
in this here place is all squandered about' (i6th c.) Shaks., Mer. 
Ven., I., iii., 22, ' Other ventures he hath, squandered abroad.' 

SQUUSH : to squeeze. For squash. 

STALE' : a long handle, as of a hay-fork. Forksiale is commonly sup- 
posed to be fork's-tail, but of course it is fork-stale. Stale and steal 
in this sense (Diet.) are related and synonymous, the former 12th c, 
the latter, in this sense, 14th c. 

STALE^ : of horses, cattle, etc., mittgere, 15th c. Etymology uncertain. 

STALL : a stand. In composition, beer-stall is a stand for a cask (i6th c), 
Maldon Documents, 1630, ' In the buttery, i beerstalle.' Finger-stall, 
a glove-finger used to protect a wounded finger (17th c.) Stall is first 
a standing-place, then a shelter, shed, sheath, etc. 
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*STAND OFF : to give up work, for age or otherwise. Also transitive. 

' The master 's stood me ofE.' ' I've bin stood off." 
STAR-NAKED : stark naked. But it is from the older start naked 

{13th c.) star naked (14th c.) of which stark naked is an unauthorized 

alteration. After 1325 the word drops out of literature, and only 

appears again in the Notes of the American Dialect Society (1892). In 

our vernacular Meadow Saffron {Colchicum atitumnale) is called ' Stafr- 

naked Ladies,' an audacious term supported by dame nue of the French 

Flora. 
START : ' that's a rum start ' is the equivalent of the common colloquial 

' rum go.' Dickens {Pickwick) seems to be first user of start thus. 
STEADLE : for bedsteadle (Diet.) . It is a form of staddle, o. foundation, 

stand (gth c). See the Dictionary and Supplement II. 
STENCH : to make watertight, an obsolete form (i6th c.) of stanch, to 

stop a flow. The oldest meaning (15th c) of the derived adjective 

staunch is watertight. 
*STINGY : very dry grass is said to ' cut stingy,' i.e. grudgingly, resisting 

the bite of the scythe. The explanation given me of this phrase was 

' whoy , that cut sort a silky like ' ( ? sulky) . 
•STUB' : to stub clods is to knock them about, break them up. 
SWASH : to pour water in quantity. ' I swashed ut all about.' ' I 

swashed 'em over.' (i6th c.) 
SWEEP : the handle of a pump. Properly a lever for raising water 

from a well (i6th c), one of the numerous developments of sweep, 

the act of sweeping, etc., or perhaps for swape, a lever (15th c.) 
*TAKE : our redundant use, as in ' she took an' hit me ' has its foundation 

in a 13th c. intransitive use, to proceed, start. ' He toe and wente 

and folwede on.' Maund p. 52, ' And if. it be naturelle Bawme, anon 

it wole take and beclippe (curdle) the Mylk.' But perhaps take here 

means take possession of, lay hold of. 
*TEAR (Diet, under TORE) : with out. ' I'm right tore out,' I am over- 
worked, worn out, exhausted. Garments past mending are ' tore out.' 

For the form tore see the Grammar, p. 49. 
*TEETER (sb.) : a vacillating person's mind is ' all on the teeter.' Teeter 

[vb.) is much used in U.S. dialect in varying senses of swaying, of 

a mincing walk, etc. See App. III. 
TEG : a labourer's beer-keg. ? For tyg, tig, a porringer or drinking cup. 

First record 1838, but it must be an ancient word. Origin unknown. 
THREATEN : to intend, purpose, promise. ' I threatened times I'd come, 

but a ain't managed ut 'it.' A non-literary use. 
. TIFF^ : to potter, move about. ' My owd 'ooman's better. She 

can tiff about a bit now.' (15th c). Promp. Parv.,' Tyfiyn, werke 

ydylly.' Hence tiffle (Diet.) 
TIPTOP : at the most. ' That 'ere bit a garden ground up at my 

ain't on'y fowert'n rod tiptop.' 
TROLL, TROLLOP: a slatternly or loose woman. Perhaps with us 

troll is an abbreviation of trollop ; but properly the latter is a derivative 

oi the. former. Troll (14th c), to wander. Trollop, vb., to slouch, 

19th c. glossaries ; as sb., 17th c. 
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TRUSS-HOOP : a strong iron hoop used to force the staves of a cask 

together and drive home the permanent hoops. Trussing-hoop is 17th c. 
USE : to ' use oneself,' to be used, accustomed. ' He use hisself t' git up 

forr.'d.' 
*WANT (Supplt. I.) : used in the plural ' I ain't in wants.' The plural 

is thus used in 17th c. literature. 
♦WANTING (Supplt. II) : needed (i8th c.) Mrs. Bennett, The Beggar 

Girl, ii., 98 (1797), ' Such a number of servants as would be 

wanting to attend on her husband.' 
*WASH : a ford (15th c.) Prompt. Parv. ' Wassche, water or forde, vadum.' 
WRAP (up ) : to put in the coffin. ' Count a shall goo on wuk'n till 'm 

wrop up.' 
YANK : to move restlessly, fidgetil)\ ' Look a that there owd dog, a, 

yank'n about.' An intransitive use of yank, to pull. 
YARD : a garden attached to a house. ' I ain't got a tater in m' yard 

to year, not fit for noth'n.' A northern and eastern use. Yard is a 

doublet of garden. 13th c. in this sense. Prompt. Parv. ' Yerd, or 

yorde . . . , ortus.' 
YELLOW-CAST : with a yellow tinge ; of a person's skin. Of ca!;t in the 

sense of a tinge or dash of colour the first record is Hamlet III., i., 85, 

(1602) 'sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought.' Spectator, 1712, 

' a robe . of a yellowish cast.' 

*YELM : (loth c). a handful of cut corn, straw, etc. The first record of 

our special use is in Forby (1825). But it is obvious that this use is 

much older, since the verb yelm, to lay out for thatching, is i6th c. 

Records St. Michael's, Bishops Stortiord (1601), ' Pd. for strawe, vs. 

Paid for yelmyng, -s.d. Paid to the thatcher and fixer, iiij5. \]d.' 
YOKE : a wire snare for hares and rabbits. Not in the Dictionaries. 

GRAMMAR. 

p. 43. (Nouns, plurals). Professor Horn, of Giessen University, suggests 
abser and briar (Diet,), brye, as back- formed singulars from abscess 
and breeze (a horse-fly) . 

p. 44. Pvetly {adu.) is combined with participles, pretty-mannered, 
-behaved, -spoken. These have some literary authority. 

p. 45 (Adjectives). The vicious and ugly trick of coupling a plural 
verb with everyone, everybody (' everybody say,' etc), has, in a, 
manner, the support of Bentley, Phal. Pref., 8g (1699), ' Every one 
(of these Passages) are true.' 

p. 46. That. A pleasing variant of ' that's me ' is ' I'm him.' 

It is strange that that for it, strongly characteristic of our county, 
is not noted for Essex in D.D. A good instance of the insufficient 
treatment of Essex in that great work. 
,, They and them for these are used with singular nouns which are 
collective or involve a plural. Thus ' them pair a steps,' ' them 
sort a things,' etc. See p. 43, and pair in the Dictionary. 
,, Hisn (his) has literary records from 1410 to 1745 (Richardson), 
yourn from the 14th. c. Wiclif, Gen. xxxiv. 16, ' Thanne we shulen 
gyve and take togidere our dowgtres (daughters) and youren.' 
Theirn is a dialect form analogical to the literary '■ — n forms. 
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p. 48 (Group I.). Shake, past tense and participle shuck. 

\j. 52. Want with the conjunctive {' I don't want you should,' etc.), 
is a U.S. use, and lacks English literary authority, but no doubt 
they got it from us ; it is at home in our dialect. ' You don't 
want ' meaning ' You ought not, you had better not ' occurs in 
literature from the i6th c. Of want for, to stand in need of, the 
first record is Shakespeare, Timon III. ii. 10, ' Fie, no, do not 
believe it ; he cannot want for money.' For ' it wants ten minutes 
of ;to) ten ' and the like there is full literary sanction. For wanting, 
needed, see the Dictionary and this Supplement. 

p. 55, To. The colloquial adverbial use in ' shet that there door to ' 
and the like is in literature from the 12th c. Chaucer, Miller's 
Tale 554, ' Tehee, quod she, and clapte the window to.' Luke 
xiii. 25, ' When once the master of the house is risen up, and 
hath shut to the door.' 

p. 56. Though, in the adverbial sense of ' for all that,' has had general 
literary use, but in the present colloquial expres.sion ' did ye 
though ? ' etc., it is meaningless. 

PP- 56, 57. Negatives multiplied or redundant. There is plenty of 
authority in literature. To the examples given add Shaks. King 
John, V. vii. 112, 'This England never did, nor never shall, 
lie at the proud foot of a conqueror.' We only differ in that we 
should eay ' nor never shan't.' A good local instance is ' A can't 
make noth'n if a, don't get noth'n t' make noth'n of.' Minor 
examples, such as ' I shouldn't wonder if that ain't better,' 
' ye can't never tell what he won't do next,' ' she never was s' 
bad afore, I don't think,' ' there ain't no apples about, hardly,' are 
common enough in books of the present day, the slipshod kind, 
and have some erratic support in 17th c. literature. 

p. 58. Wait of (wait on) is literarj' (i6th c. to i8th). Chapman, The 
Gentleman Usher, III. ii. yy (1606), ' Waite of Master Usher to the 
doore.' 

p. 60. Hoof is pronounced hvff. 

p. 61. (Cockney influence). The slighting remarks on this page on 
Cockney vowel-sounds need large revision. It is clear that one 
must not set down all ugly vernacular sounds, common to us and 
the unliterary Londoner, as merely vulgar. Research shows that 
many of them are ancient, and that some were once in literary use. 
In The Biglow Papers (Lowell, 1848 and 1867), we find keoitnty, 
taown, preiAdunt, wy (way), exactly the sounds used here now, 
in the dialect of the New England States in Lowell's time. 
And it is certain that these sounds were no recent importation, 
but had been where he found them since the planting of the New 
England colonies in the early seventeenth century, imported then 
as vernacular sounds of London and eastern England. But search 
in N.E.D. shows somt of them much more ancient, once literary 
forms. E.g. Iriewe (true) is a loth c. form, yehw (you) is 12th c, 
nwle (rule), dai (daj'), sai 13th c., pai. 14th c. Our 
mower (more) appears as moare in the 1.3th c , fur (far) is 12th c, 
arly (early) and fower (lour) are 13th, and cwd 14th c. These 
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few examples are sufficient to show that we must not call our 
vernacular sounds vulgar because they seem uncouth. Most of 
them, no doubt, came to us from London, but in far-off times, 
when London was to us the fount of correct speech, and cockneyism 
was not ; for the term cockney, for Londoner, was not used till 
about the end of the sixteenth century. Modern cockney language 
has now crept in among us, and is creeping more and more (see 
the Diet. p. 63, note 2) and we regret and resent it ; but we must 
not condemn any of its sounds as vulgar until we have made sure 
that they are modern. N.E.D. is a sure guide. 

p. 62. In our rendering almus-housen (almshouses) the almus seems to 
preserve the O.E. disyllabic forms almysse, almesse, etc. 
To words which have acquired a prosthetic s or i add snaisty 
(Diet.), sparch, stransport, crickuts, acrost, chanst (chance), dost 
(close) , roust. A literary example of an added initial s is perhaps 
smash. So C.O.D. ; N.E.D. do not favour this view. 

p. 64. The atonic a, the common drudge of dialect, commented on at 
length in Supplt. XL, also represents if (' there's plough'n a ye 
like '), and ain't, isn't (' lil gal a well.') 

p. 67. (Farm-horse names). Depper, see Diet. Section above. 

RUSTIC HUMOUR. Supplta. I. and II. 
To nicknames add ' and was not he a wag, who renamed the 
RayleighArms at Terling " Tarl'n Monkey," comically moved by 
the griffin on the sign-board ? ' 
One or two more general examples may be noted. 
Courtship and After. ' When a was a coort'n she, a thought a 
must a eat her. And, my jolly, times a wish a had.' 
Self Fust. ' Self fust, then m' wife, then me agin. Then I'll see 
what's left for ye.' 

Bomanteek : (See Diet. Section above). The parson to the 
blacksmith, ' What's that stuff you're using ? ' ' That's bomanteek.' 
' What's that ? ' ' Why, same 's rack m'rablus.' The parson is 
no wiser. ' Well then, same 's allegofrisk, ye know.' The parson 
gives it up. Who would not ? The cautious blacksmith meant 
to mystify, but one longs to know if the freakish explanations mean 
anything. They probably represent some hard words that he had 
heard, perhaps oligo — in some compounds and mirabilis, with 
nonsensical additions of his own. 

APPENDIX I. 

SOME ESSEX WORDS NOT YET RECORDED FROM OUR DISTRICT. 

For helpful remarks I am again indebted to Miss Vaughan ; 

Mr. Cope and Mr. Glenny continue to help ; and Canon Rendall 

and Mr. H. Brewer, of Maldon, have sent me notes of words. 

To these my best thanks. 

BANIAN-DAY (see the Dictionary sections above and Supplt. II.) : 
Lamb, EUal.m. {Christ's Hospital thirty-five years ago), ' We had three 
banyan to four meat days in the week.' For a recent example see 
DAN'L, Diet. Section above. It is recorded from Thorpe-le-Soken. 
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BARLEYSEL : barley-harvest. Cf. haysel (Supplt. IT.) N.E.D. quotes 

W. H. Marshall (Norfolk, 1795), who also records wheatsel and 

barksel. Cf. SELE, below. (Thorpe) 
BUTTY . a mate, fellow- workman. (Broomfield) 
CUTHER : an exclamation of surprise.' ' Cuther, ye don't say so ! ' 

Probably a corruption of quotha (said he). (S.E. Essex, in Morrison's 

Cunning Murrcll) 
LICKERTY-SPLIT : at full speed, (do.) 
SELE : time, season (loth c.) To ' give the sele of the day ' is to greet, 

' pass the time of day.' Borrow, Romany Rye, I. xxi., ' As I passed,. 

I gave the man the sele of the day.' (Thorpe) 

APPENDIX II. 

SUFFOLK, NORFOLK AND CAMBRIDGESHIRE WORDS WHICH MAY 
BE FOUND TO OCCUR IN ESSEX. 

The Rev. Stanley Austin, of Beckton, kindly sends me some 
Cambridgeshire words. The rest are taken from Rider Hag- 
gard's A Farmer's Year (1899), and A Gardener's Year (1905), 
recorded from the east Norfolk and Suffolk border (F.Y. and G. Y.) 
Mr. R. P. Mugford, of Borough Green, kindly sent me a long 
list of Devon words ; but naturally these touch Essex in very 
few cases. 
BLOOD-OAF ■ a, bull-finch. For blood-alp, alp being a, 14th c. word for 

bull-finch. (G.Y.) 
DIDDY : a term of contempt. The people of Comberton and other 
villages near by for some reason are held in contempt. ' E's one o' 
them Comberton diddles.' Perhaps a form of doddy, dotty, dotty-poll 
(from dote, to be foolish), 14th c. a blockhead. Latimer, Third 
Sermon before Edw. VI. (1549), is worth quoting for downrightness. 
' What, ye brain-sicke fooles, ye hoddy peckes, ye doddye pouUes ! 
are you seduced also ? ' (South Cambridgeshire.) 
GAST : barren ; of animals (i8th c.) (E.Y.) 
HALE : a clamp for ' roots ' or potatoes. i/)th c , a covered in place, a 

shelter. (F.Y.) 
HOLL : a ditch, i8th c. ; a hollow place, excavatroa, nth c. (F.Y.) 
HOVEN : ' blown ' ; of animals. See Diet. BLOW. A 12th c. participle 

of heave. Thus the sense of distended, swollen. (F.Y.) 
LUSH : of cultivated roots, etc., soift, juicy. Cf. the Dictionary. (F.Y.) 
OLLAND : land ploughed after lying waste. D.D. Old- land. (F.Y.) 
RIG : a. ridge. Rigqe and similar forms are the oldest, O.E. and M.E. 

Ridqe does not appear till the 15th c. (F.Y.) 
SUCKLING : white clover; The word stands for clover in general in 

Prompt. Parv. (1440). (F.Y.) 
THWART- to cross plough. Cf. FRENCH-BALK, Diet. Section 
above. A development of the 15th c. sense, to traverse from side to- 
side. (F.Y.) 
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APPENDIX III. 

ESSEX SPEECH IN SOME DIALECTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

One cannot long keep away from Uncle Remus, and lately 
a return to those perennial and rejuvenating pages somehow 
gave rise to the idea that I would gather out the Essex words that 
the old negro and his friends use. The result — ^a good long 
list — led on to search in other Remus books, and then to other 
American books that present the old dialect of the eastern sea- 
board States, which inherit their English from the original British 
settlers of Elizabethan and Stuart times. 

It is but a scrappy attempt, for of my few American books 
not many are of use. Such as they are, they speak for them- 
selves in the following lists. And the result is gratifying, for 
everywhere it is the same. Modern accretions, of course, are 
many, but everywhere the old words and forms and sounds of 
our east country are there, diminishing, no doubt, as with us, 
but still plentiful and vivid, just those words that we now, as 
in the long past, use in our rustic Essex talk, in cottage and farm 
and field and roadway. Whatever the reason (let experts ex- 
plain) the country talk of the old States smacks strong of Essex. 
If our quest be of no other value, it at least brings us joyfully 
into vital touch with the Biglows (Ezekiel and Hosea), the Hirams 
and Silases and Priscillas and Eunices (I wonder if they call it 
Eunus, as we did when in wiser days we used the name) and 
'Relias and 'Beccas and Adonirams of New England — a goodly 
host — the Harums and Aunt Pollys and Josiahs and Samanthas 
of the Middle Eastern States, and the uncles and aunts, Remus 
and Tempy and the rest, the sages and sprightly gaffers and 
gammers of the far southern plantations.* Verily our bowels 
yearn upon them all, our brethren and sisters in speech, in our 
old rustic speech, which ' correct ' talkers call corrupt, and a 
fatuous ' education ' seeks to do away. Brer Rabbit, of human 
speech and plum-coloured breeches, alas, we can never know, 
save in admiring faith, but the others — though an invidious 
Atlantic parts us, and we cannot neighbour with them — we know 
they are there in flesh and blood. So far, we can be with them, 
and that we are and will be, while life and reason last. 

* Here we find the good name Dosliy (Theodosia), of which two examples are with us now 
here and near by. 
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So now, by way of setting out what we have found, we begin 
with TJncle Remus, three books, and Mingo as an adjunct.* 

The negro talk of these books was gathered by the ingenious 
author in the cotton district of upland Georgia. But since Uncle 
Remus and Aunt Tempy had been imported in earlier life from 
Virginia, and since Georgia, the latest of British settlements 
(1732), was largely peopled by immigrants from Virginia, the 
Carolinas, Pennsylvania, and other northerly colonies, we can 
take it that the dialect of these books is based upon English 
of a much earlier date. Virginia represents English speech of 
the end of the sixteenth century, i.e., of the best period, the 
other northerly settlements various periods of the seventeenth. 
What is more interesting than to see how our language, thus 
transported, has fared in the course of some three hundred 
years ? 

The negroes, imported from Africa to work the plantations, 
of necessity discarded their own languages and dialects, and 
adopted the speech of their masters, who were drawn, one 
supposes, more or less from different parts of the home country, 
and one might expect to find a conglomerate result. But such 
is not the result. There is a striking absence of words and forms 
characteristic of Scotland, and of the north and west of Eng- 
land, j No less striking is the concurrence with the speech of 
eastern England. The list below by no means, as a vocabulary, 
represents our vernacular store of historic words, but it does 
seem to show close contact, in word-forms and phonetic render- 
ings, with our present eastern speech. The negroes and lower- 
class whites represented in these books have their own copious 
vocabulary, and many word-forms, strange to us ; but the points 
of contact with our speech are many and obvious. Whether 
eastern English folk were more numerous among the settlers 
I have no means of finding out. But the idea that it was so 
seems to be borne out by the fact that the New England dialect, 
dealt with below, is quite of the same character. There the 
settlers were largely Puritan and Nonconformist, and these were 

♦ Joel Chandler Harris — Unde Remus, 1880 ; Nights with Uncle Remus, 1884 ; Uncle Remus 
and his Friends, 1893 (?) ; Mingo and other Sketches in Black and White, 1884. 

t The only distinctly northern words that I notice are infar{e), a bridal homecoming feast, 
a house-warming, hunkers ( 'squatt'n on he hunkers '), an occasional mon (man), and hit (it). Hit, 
used by Uncle Remus at the beginning of a sentence, is of peculiar interest, the survival of the 
friginal O.E. form. With us it is now (D.D.) used only in Scotland and Northern England, 
Distinctive west-country words seem not to appear. 
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numerous in our eastern counties. It may be that the negro 
unconsciously adopted our eastern talk as the easiest, rejecting 
the difficult dialects of the north and west. But, whatever the 
reason, the fact remains that in the present dialect of these States 
our east country words are as thick as the plums in a reasonably 
rich plum pudding. Anyhow, here is the result of our search, 
and we await enUghtenment, and correction, if our surmise is 
wild. . 



A for an — ' A ager,' " a ash cake. 

Acrost 

Ager (a^ur) — ague 

Agin' — again, against 

Airy — any 

Along of — ^see Longer. 

Argafy — argue 

Arly — early 

Ast — ask, asked 

Atter — after (our arter). 

Ax — ask 

Bait — a dish of food 

pusley,' etc. 
Bein', bein' as how — since 
Bestest — best 
Bimeby — by and by 
Borned — born 
Bus", busted — burst 
Choat-^— see Shoat. 
Cole chill — a chill 
Come — came 

Common — ' 's well as common.' 
Co'se — coarse, course 
Cotch — catch, caught 
Count — ' he ain't no count.' 
Cowcumber 
Crep, crope — crept 
Dast, dassn't — dare(s), dare(s) not. 

Our daresn't. 
Disremember — forget 
Done — did 
Doshy — Theodosia 
Dove — dived 
Drawed — drew, drawn 
Drownded 
Een', eend — end 

Favour — ^to resemble in features, 
Feai'd — afraid 
Fisties — ^fists 



Fit — ' sot down en laugh fit ter 

kill hisse'f.' 
Fit — fought 
Forrerd — forward 
Frazzle — ' wo' (wore, worn) to a 

frazzle.' A stick of castigation 

worn to shreds is ' frazzled out.' 
Fretted — ' de white folks done got 

fretted wid 'im.' 
Fudder — further 
Fus' — first 



a bait er Gap (igahp) — gape 



up good.' 
parts of an 



Hope up,i 



'Gin — again, against 

Git — get 

Go (to do) — intend 

Good (adv.) — ' blazin' 

Gun — gone, went 

Haslett — the edible 
animal's inside. 

Helve — handle 

Hern — hers 

Het — heated 

Hisse'f — himself 

Hist — ^hoist, hoisted 

Holp, hope — helped, 
embarrassed. 

Hoss — horse 

Howsumever 

Huff— hoof 

Hull— husk 

Hurted — hurt 

Huzzy — used as a term of reproach. 

I — me 

Invite — invitation (stress on the 
in) 

Is — am, are, have 

Jaciy-my-lantern — our Jack-o'- 
lantern. 

Jubous — dubious 



It 
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Juk^erk* 

Lak (conjn.) — as if. ' Dey hate 

um lak dey wuz pisun ' ; 

' squinch-owl shiverin' like "he 

wuz cole.' 
Larn — learn, teach 
JLas's — lasts (our last-es) 
Leaf — leave 
Leafs — leaves 
Littler, littlest 
Longer — along with, about. ' He 

dunner (don't know) who he 

foolin' longer,' ' pesterin' longer 

he dinner.' 
Mess — a dish of food. ' A mess 

er greens, honey,' etc. 
Mind (56. elliptically) . ' Desez you 

er mind tor ' (just as you are 

(of) a mind to). 
Miss — Mrs. 
Mos' — almost 
Mouth — ' To put up a po' mouth,' 

(our ■ make a poor mouth,') to 

grumble about troubles. 
Muschee vous — mischie vou s 
Oncet (monosyllable) — once 
On (prefix) — un-. ' Onloose, on- 

tangle, ontie,' etc. 
On — see Un. 
Owdacious 
Passel (parcel) — a quantity. Used 

freely as with us. ' A . passel 

er turkeys, mules, embers, meal, 

fokes,' etc. 
Peramble — a verbose statement 
Perish (transitive) — ' You'll pe'sh 

yose'f out.' W. say ' perushed 

a cowd.' 
Posties — posts 
Pus — purse 
Ketch — reach 
Rid — rode, ridden 
Rig— rigged 
Tiiz — rose, risen 
Ruination 
Runned — ran, run 
Scarce —scarcely . Probably much 

Lkc our sca'ce, sca'cely. 
Sech — such 



Seed — saw 

Set — sit 

Shoat — a young pig. Sometimes 
choa!, as with us. Also pork. 

Shuck — shook 

Skeer — scare 

Slick— used in nice gradation, i. 
smooth (original meaning), of 
hair etc. — 'slick-head, 'slick 
en fat,' ' slick tongue ' ; of 
roads, slippery. 2. neat — shoes 
' fit slick,' — smart, quick, artful ; 
' slicker dan, sin.' 

Som'ers — somewhere 

Sorry — in poor condition. 

Sparrer-grass — asparagus 

Spit — ' The ve'y spit en image er 
de ole man,' 

Squench — quench 

Squush — squash 

Stomp (vb.) — stump 

Stove [participle) — staved 

Strop — strap 

'Sturb — disturb. Our stu'b. 

Take (redundant use) — ' He tuk 
en crope off.' 

Terreckly — directly 

Tetchy — cross, peevish 

Time — ' A time er two.' Conjn. 
' Time he lay eyes on Brer Fox.' 

Tip — to step lightly, nimbly. 

Traipse — to trudge, gad about, 
slouch. ' Traipsin ' en trollopin'.' 

Trollop — to gad about. 

Tromple — to trample 

Truck — used very freely, i. trade ; 
2. stuff (not usually with con- 
tempt), e.g. vegetables, food, 
medicine, weeds, machinery, thun- 
der and lightning ; 3. nonsense. 

Twicet (monosyllable) — twice. 

Un (on) — for of. ' Off'n,' 'out'n,' 
' n lickin' un he chops,' ' mind'n 
on he business.' 

Up — ' He up en tell 'm.' 

Ways — ' A little ways,' etc. 

We — us, our. 

Went — gone. 'I like to a went 
through de floor.' 



* This sound occurs in all such words, e.g., tun (turn), wvd (word), ivuk, mussy, etc. 
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What — ior who, which. ' De tin Wrop — wTap, wrapped 

box what de money's in.' Wrote — written 

Whatsoum(d)ever Yearn — earn. Our y'arn. 

Wo' (for wove) — worn Yourn — yours 

Uiiinflected verb-forms are as frequent as with us. ' He 
beg en he beg, but 'twa'n't doin' no good.' 

So much for Georgia, reinforced from other older settlements. 
We pass to the State of New York. And here, in David Harum* 
in the racy talk of David and Aunt Polly (Mrs. Bixbee) we find 
a similar crop. Not so copious as in the Uncle Remus books, 
nor in quality equal, but plentiful enough and exuberant, and 
in plain affinity with our east-country product^— redolent of 
Essex. We note with joy our good old words, arrant, ast, horned, 
hern, hull and hully, ourn, perished {' wet and almost perished ') 
yourn ; and our famUiar expressions, identical or slightly varied, 
' come warm weather,' " pass the time o' day,' ' stood like he'd 
took root,' ' hadn't sensed it a mite,' ' looked ten different ways 
for Sunday,' and many more. The following list includes all 
words, to our purpose, which we have not noted in Mr. Harris's 
books : — 

Arrant — errand , Pindle — to pine, dwindle. 

Bomby — by and by. Our bumby. Riz — raised 
Chanst — chance Rode — ridden 

Come (elliptical construction) — Scairt — scared. Our scat. 

' Come warm weather.' See — saw 

ConSarn (eoncern) — in impreca- Shet — shut 

tions . Showed — shown 

Drove — driven Snicker — to snigger,, giggle. 

Eat — ate, eaten Spoke — spoken 

Fell — fallen Stent — job. ' I done my stent.' 

Fur — far Sunday — ' Looked ten different 

Gin, Give — gave, given ways for Sundaj' ' expresses 

Growed — grew, grown bewilderment. 

Heft — weight Teached — taught 

Hull — whole To once — at once 

Ketch — catch Took— taken 

Knowed — knew, known Trollop — a loose woman 

Mite (advl. use). 'He hadn't Without {conjit.) — unless 

sensed it a, mite.' Wuss — worse 

Ourn — ours Wuth — worth 

Pesky, troublesome, annoying Year {pL) — ' Two year ago.' 

Then we take a couple of New England books, A Far-away 
Melody (M. E. Wilkins, 1889), a collection of quiet pleasing rural 

• E. N. Westcott, 1898. 
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stories, with similar result, and The Biglow Papers (J. R. Lowell, 
1848 ; Second Series, 1867), where our familiar words are in 
multitude. In the former the number of our local words is 
small, but there is Essex to the life. Besides the words in the 
following list there are pesky, used of butterflies, ' the hull on't,' 
■ nerves out of kilter,' ' I ain't a mite afeard,' ' it was took good 
care of,' and so on. The Biglow Papers, written entirely in New 
England dialect, are a little disappointing. Their vocabulary 
of historic words and queer vernacular phrases is meagre, or 
it seems so, when we think, in comparison, of the wealth of words 
packed into the short space of our John Noakes and Mary Styles. 
Still we find good store of word-forms, sufficient for our purpose. 
It is no matter of wonder that Essex words figure largely in the 
New England dialect. The Rev. H. T. Armfield, in a paper 
read before the Essex Archaeological Society in 1893 {Transac- 
tions, vol. iv., n.s., Essex and its Influence in the New World), 
says ' Essex has been described as the head-quarters of Puritan- 
ism. It was from the ranks of Puritanism that the early colonists 
(of New England) were chiefly drawn.' Essex names, he goes 
on to say, are numerous in parts of those settlements. Thirty- 
four have been counted up, among which are Hedingham, Toppes- 
field, Wethersfield, Braintree, Colchester, Haverhill. And with 
what joy we note in a story of Mrs. Beecher Stowe's, reproduced in 
Mark Twain's Library of Humour, North Billriky, and find in 
a Gazetteer ' Billerica, a village in Massachusetts, nineteen 
miles N.W. of Boston.' Here is our Billericay, and, more to 
our purpose, pronounced as we say it, and as only an Essex man 
san say it, Bill-riky. ' In the foundations of the New England 
Colonies,' says Colonel Chester (E.A.S. Transactions, vol. iii., 
O.S.), ' Essex exerted more influence than all the rest of England 
combined.' 

The words in the two following lists are additional to those 
of the preceding lists : — 

A Far-away Melody and other Stories. 
Afeard — afraid Froze — frozen 

AUers — always. Our ' oUus.' Gone — ungrammatically for go. 

Arter — after ' I'd have let it all gone." 

Begrutch— begrudge Kilter — condition. ' Nerves out of 

Blowed — blew, blown kilter.' 

Chamber — an upstairs bedroom. Kinder — kind of. ' Kinder afraid.' 
Not, apparently, as we make it, Kiver — cover 
chahmbe r Lady— Mrs. or Miss 
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Laid — lay 
Nuther — neither 
Peelv — to peep, pry. 
Pretty (adu.)—' Talk pretty." 
Ruff— roof 

Slick up — to smarten, a house, 
room, etc. 



So (con;.) — so that. ' You'll git 

so you can't move.' 
Teeter— to sway. A mincing 

"woman ' teeters ' in her walk. 

Used also of a vacillating mind. 
Throwed — threw, thrown 
Yarb — herb 



The Biglo 
Ary — any 
Athout — withou t 
Backerd — backward 
Baird — beard 
Seller- — bellow. 
Bit — bitten 

Blind-mau's holiday — dusk 
Chose — chosen 
Codge^-a mean person 
Consume — ^in imprecation 
Curus — curious 
Darsu't— dare (dares) not 
Doos — does 

Dreen- — to drain, to be very wet 
Druv- — drove, driven 
Dustn't — durst not 
Dut— dirt 
Eenamost — usually. A variant of 

our e'eii mostlv. 
EUum — elm 
Friz — froze, frozen 
Furrin — foreign 
Fust — first 
Gennle — general 
Gret — great 
Had ought — ought 
He — him 
Heered — heard 
Heft — heaved 
Hender — hinder 
Hisn — his 
Holler — hollow ; to shout 



•m Papers. 

-hus^house. ' Meet'nhus,' 

' Schoolhus' 
Keounty — county 
Kep — kept 
Mash — marsh 
Nary — not any 
Nuss — nurse 
Ollus — always 
On'y — only 
Peth— pith 
Preudunt — prudent 
Rare — underdone (of meat, etc.) 
Sarse — sauce 
Sartin — certain 
Scrimp — to save meanly 
Seem — ccrnfused use, as in ' I can't 

seem to (get better etc.') 
Sinner^sinew 
Slep — slept 
Strove — striven 
Taown — town 
Theirn — their 
Tonguey — talkative 
Waller — wallow 
Went — go, gone. Ungrammatically 

' I'll let her went.' 
Worn't — was not, were not 
Writ — wrote, written 
Wust — worst 
Wy — ^vay 
Yit— yet 



See the remarks in this Supplement in a note on p. 6i of the 
Dictionary. 

A few specimens can be added from W. D. Howells, The 
Rise of Silas Lapham (1885), a typical New England story; 
but very few. The author so prunes the talk of Silas and his 
wife, who might have been as exuberant as the Harums, that 
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we search with scant result. Still a bud or two crop out here 
and there, and we note, thankful for small mercies, doos (does), 
jounce, snarl (tangle), given name (' christian ' name), pretty- 
behaved, nose about (to watch inquisitively),* ' I don't want he 
should come,' ' I won't say but what ' — , ' I don't know as we've 
begun as we can carry out ' ; and if Mr. Howells had set out to 
frame a typical Essex sentence, he could scarcely have done 
better than ' she can't seem to go into a room without the things 
fly right into their places.' 

A glance through Mark Twain's Library of Humour, a col- 
lection from various parts of the States, discovers a few more 
words, mostly from the New England States. We note that 
as the scene shifts westwards, the old dialect appears less and 
less, but still it has travelled and, though sparse in growth, has 
found its footing. Indiana supplies froze (frozen), roust (rouse), 
' there ain't nothin' the matter of me.' We say ' matter a me,' 
using our indeterminate a, which stands equally for of and with. 
Other specimens are scald (of the sun's heat), bumby (by and by), 
bellowsis (bellows), ' onheerd on,' chutch (church), dost (close), 
' he won't only ' (give a trifle, or the like). 

Lastly, I would guard myself against misconception. I am 
not claiming for Essex that it is more than one of the founts from 
which the dialect of the Old States sprang. But I think it was 
one of the main founts. Neither have I any idea of taking the 
words and expressions here assembled as proper to Essex. Many 
of them are quite general in distribution. I only state that we 
in Essex use them. And I do not think that any other part of 
England can show such a list. Here is what we gather from a 
few books ; and we have vague hopes that one or other of the 
learned of Boston, or wherever the old dialect is studied and 
analysed, may enlighten us, if this essay find its way into the 
proper hand?, as to the relation of their dialect to ours. They 
can do for us what we cannot do for them. And perhaps it 
may interest them to know that the words here set out are actu- 
ally now in use with us, in the common country speech of this 
little district of ours, inherited from our forefathers of Elizabethan 
and earlier times. 

* (Mrs. Lapham) : ' I presume as long as you live you'll have to be nosed about like a per- 
fect—I don't know what ! ' The Oxford Dictionary takes ' rosed about ' to mean ' led by th? 
nose '—a solitary instance. We must bow to the Dictionary, but one does not see why it shoulJ 
not have the ordinary meaning of ' watched.' 
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A GERMAN PROFESSOR ON OUR 
DIALECT. 

A NOTICE of A Contribution to an Essex Dialect Dictionary 
by Professor Wilhelm Horn, of the University of Giessen 
(Germany), has lately reached us, kindly sent by the writer. 
He gives six pages to it in his Mitteilungen iiber Englische Sprache 
imd Literattir und iiber EngUschen Unterricht. Beiblatt zur Anglia. 

It is a thorough piece of work, and valuable to us because 
of new light which he throws here and there upon our local 
dialect. We, most of us, do not trouble ourselves with the great 
languages of the world in their entirety, even if we do not despise 
them. The German scholar is ready, eager, to give his attention 
and all his science to the dialect of a small remote district of 
England. It is a good example of German thoroughness, which, 
for good or for svil, as we find everywhere, is a tremendous force. 

Out of his review, a solid little mass of learning, we pick a 
few illuminating specimens, speciallj? interesting to us, for brief 
comment. 

First, he cheers on our little enterprise. ' Every piece of 
new work in the domain of English dialects,' he says, ' is wel- 
come to the investigator of languages, especially when it goes 
beyond the province of a mere dictionary. The book under 
review offers more than is suggested by the title. . . . 
The compilation offers all sorts of useful material for dialect 
investigation.' ' A scientific presentation of Essex dialect,' he 
teUs us, ' is given us by Th. Albrecht, Der Sprachgehranch des 
Dialekidichters Charles E. Benham Zu Colchester in Essex, Berlin, 
Mayer and MiiUer, 1916, with which compare the treatises of 
E. Ekwall and W. Klein, and my Lithl, 38, 233.' 

With the assertion in m}' Dictionary that our people, at any 
rate the older people, are blameless in the matter of the aspirate 
h the Professor is not quite satisfied. ' Albrecht,' he says, 
' finds, in his gramophone examples, the h well maintained, 
while Ellis* has more commonly observed dropping of the h — 
The matter needs further investigation.' Well, all I can say is, 
let him honour us with a visit and judge for himself. 

*A. J. Ellis, a igth century philologist, wrote a treatise on Early English pronunciation (1889) 
whicli was used by Dr. Wright in compiling The English Dialect Dictionary. 
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With the disappearance of / in our arter (after) and croat 
(croft)-, he compares, on the -authority of- The- English Dialect 
Dictionary, lo't, lote (loft), and sa't (soft), uses of our southern 
and south-western counties. ' The phenomenon,' he says, ' has 
not yet been explained. The forms arter, croat, have arisen in 
districts where dahter and Rafter, ought and ojt are both to be 
met with.' Here he is only partly right. D after stiU Ungers 
in East Anglia, and may have been formerly with us ; I do not 
think we have it at all now. Oft is a west-country form only. 
We have both sounds, as the Professor remarks, in draught, 
which is pronounced drawt or draft, according to the meaning. 
See the Dictionary. 

Our roblum (myrobalan) he thinks owes its termination to 
its approximation to plum — plum, blum. This is ingenious but, 
I think, fanciful. The difficult word myrobalan has to be sim- 
plified, 3.T\A rollum seems to serve this purpose. Dialect jumps 
unconsciously to easy rendering. 

The use of the article a for an before a vowel (a apple, a egg, 
etc.), which is pretty general in dialect, he does not think par- 
ticularly striking. The worn-down ■ form a has conquered the 
older an, and owes its frequency to the fact that there are many 
more nouns with initial consonants than there are with initial 
vowels. 

To our choice list of imaginary plurals — maize, hullace, rice, 
pulse (of the body), hellywengins, etc., and false singulars back- 
formed from supposed plurals — coppy (coppice), phlock (phlox), 
shay (chaise) — he adds ahser (abscess) and hrye (breeze, a horse- 
fly). The last of these is without doubt an instance, the original 
forms from the loth century being hriosa, breese and the like, 
from which tree, hrye were back-formed by inference in the 17th 
century, just as, earlier, pea was formed from pease, the proper 
singular. Our form briar shows further misuse. Abser seems 
a doubtful case, though the idea is supported by the forms 
apse, .nabsy, napsy (the n being transferred from a preceding 
the{n), the definite article), which occur in some parts of the 
country. 

Our curious preterite and participle joun, jotmed, from foin, 
he explains thus : join in dialect is often pronounced j/iwe ; hence 
joun(ed) on the analogy oi found irom find. 
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In discussing our various forms of cannot {can't, cain't, cait, 
ket, cay) he is misled by E.D.D., which here neglects Essex, as 
it so often does, giving, among a multitude of forms from other 
parts of the country, only cain't for Essex. For East AngUa it 
gives no form whatever. 

In the termination — ery of the four tree-names, ivery (ivy), 
nuttery, oakery, perry (pear-tree), he sees a worn-down remnant 
of tree. Probably this is so in the nuttery of dialect (the literary 
nuttery does not mean a nut-tree, but a place where nut-trees 
grow, the termination being the same as rn. fernery, vinery, etc.), 
and may be in oakery ; but ivery appears to be only a dialect 
freak, and in the O.E. forms of perry, its descent from Lat. 
pirus is clearly seen ; there is no sign of -tree. 

On the subject of our curious and characteristic use of do, 
don't, as in ' ye mahn't meddle a that, do (or doos) I'll ha' th' 
guts out a ye,' ' stop that there n'ise, don't I'll lam ye,' the 
Professor goes clean contrary to our usual explanation, sanctioned 
by E.D.D., that do, don't are conditional, standing for ' if you 
do,' ' if you don't.' He says that there is no ellipse, but that 
it is a case of ' parataxis.'* The do, don't, he says, are imperative. 
' You mustn't do that. Just do it. Then you'U get wrong.' 
' Stop that noise. Don't stop it. Then you'U know sJl about 
it.' This explanation does not cover such instances as ' he 
ain't bin this way, do (or doos) I ain't sin 'm.' But he takes it 
that the usage was extended by analogy to all cases. Parataxis 
is something of a hobby with present-day grammarians, and 
by all means let them ride it. What should we do without 
hobbies ? Life would not be life. But let us not ride them 
too hard. 

In the n' of n'yit (nor yet) he sees the O.E. negative ne (not, 
nor), which no doubt it is. 

Thus our Professor, among much more matter which, for lack 
of space and for severe technicality, we do not reproduce. But 
here is enough to show what mastery a learned and painstaking 
scholar can get with the intricacies of a foreign language, what 
force there is in being thorough, and thinking things worth 
while . 

* Parataxis, as distinguished from syntaxis (syntax), is the sequence o£ sentences without 
any subordination or coordination, running parallel, as it were ; the examples below make this 
clear. 
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For the rendering of difficult German expressions I am 
entirely indebted to the kind and expert help of the Rev. E. I. 
Robson, and for a complete translation to the kindness of Mr. 
David Pearson, of The Friends' School, Saffron Walden. 

E. G. 
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